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Not the Headsman' Sword but lack of printing 
retarded Christianity for 300 years 
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Because there was no channel through which he 


could reach enough people with his message, Paul was beheaded. 


] ) EAF TO ALL SOUNDS savea 


voice whose question “Saul, why persecutest thou 


me?” echoed in his memory. . . blind to all things save 


the scene that question evoked: the scene of himself 


standing outside the walls of Jerusalem witnessing 
the stoning of a man, whose death he had permitted, 
Saul stumbled into Damascus. When he left that city, 
he was no longer Saul the Rabbi, Saul the Pharisee — 
but had become Paul the Evangelist, whose mission 
it was to convert the Western World. 

Yet despite his energy, the conviction of his speech, 
the persuasiveness of his pen, Paul was to make such 
small headway in delivering his message that 300 years 
and more were to pass before enough men heard and 
were convinced by the principles he propounded to 
make his belief the dominant religion of even one sin- 
gle nation, From the outset Paul faced a problem 
greater than indifference or persecution: his was a sin- 
gle voice —his a single pen . . . no printing existed to 
multiply his words or his efforts. Truly, the world can 


count no invention or discovery equal in significance 


ESTABLISHED 1872 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, 8 South Michigan Avenue + NEW YORK, 122 East 42nd Street 


LOS ANGELES, 510 West Sixth Street 


to the development of printing —that science which 
makes it possible for a new idea to gain instantaneous 
circulation. And no list of the inventions which have 
made modern printing possible would be complete 
now without naming the most recent advance of all 
—Kleerfect, the Perfect Printing Paper. 

With Kleerfect it now becomes practical to achieve 
the full measures of economy and quality offered by 
modern presses. For in Kleerfect,apparent two-sided- 
ness of surface and color are overcome, and printing 
of equally high quality on both sides of the same sheet 
is made possible at far less cost than formerly. More- 
over, Kleerfect’s neutral color brings the maximum 
ettectiveness to illustration in one to four colors. Its 
strength is ample for the fastest presses. Its opacity 
prevents show-thru. Its ink absorption gives thorough 
coverage at high speeds. 

Before you publish your next mailing piece, maga- 
zine, house organ or catalog, see samples of Kleerfect. 
A request to your paper merchant or printer will bring 


them to you. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
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THE PERFECT PRINTING PAPER 
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marketing 
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fe evolution, 


Toward the end of helping chemical 
engineers everywhere move new prod- 
ucts from the laboratory and from the 
drafting board into large scale pro- 
duction, Chem & Met in February will 
present the life story, or cycle, of real 
chemical products from their idea 
stage to their status into today’s mar- 
kets. The study will reveal the vital 
importance of the chemical engineer- 
ing link in the chain that reaches from 
the laboratory to the finished product. 


The February issue will also pre- 


semi-works 


sent the annual statistical study of 
chemical engineering in all its major 
product branches, doubly guarantee- 
ing to advertisers an issue that will 
have long reference use. 


You who have seen the big Novem- 
ber Chemical Exposition number of 
Chem & Met have a good idea of what 
a special service issue of Chem & Met 
means to chemical engineers and to 
the advertisers who supply them 
with equipment. 


CHEMICAL & METALLURGICAL ENGINEERING 


A McGraw-Hill Publication @ 330 West 42nd St., New York City 
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30 Power Plant Projects 
Will Cost $18,335,400 


Approximately $18,335,400 will be expended in building 
and equipping the thirty new or modernized power plants 
described in the news items published in November POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING. 


Automobile factories, food and process industries, oil 
refineries, colleges, hospitals, central generating stations, 
film manufacturers are among the classes of industries and 
service institutions represented in this list of proposed 
power plant improvements. 


Let us tell you how effectively and economically POWER 
PLANT ENGINEERING will present your sales story te 
18,596 chief engineers, plant superintendents, consulting 
engineers and other men who purchase or influence the 
selection of equipment for producing, transmitting and 
utilizing power in the important plants throughout the 
country. 











Rebuilt turbine room at power 
plant of U. S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis. This was an early 
P.W.A. project carried through 
by the Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department. 


POWER PLANT 
EIN SINEE RING 


Charter Member A. B.C.—A. B. P. 











53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ill. 
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NEXT MONTH 


@ THE annual forecast and review number of 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING will be published in 
January, presenting the results of a nation-wide 
survey now being conducted exclusively for this 
publication among manufacturers and distributors 
of industrial equipment. This report will be con- 
fined to factual information about the trend of 
business during the present year and for the 
immediate future with specific reference to the 
economic and promotional factors which have 
been and will be influential in the progress 
registered. What industry plans to spend for 
new equipment, modernization of plants and in 
other ways that will contribute toward greater 
sales volume for all classes of business will be 
detailed. What distributors expect to do and 
expect of manufacturers in the way of sales 
ssistance to create more sales will be told. 
@ “A PLAN for Securing Sound Distribution” 
The first of a series of practical articles on 
listribution and successful distributor relation- 
hip by J. M. McKibbin, Jr., Manager of Indus- 
trial Distribution, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company. Mr. McKibbin is acknowledged as 
n authority on this subject and his suggestions 
n how to market industrial products through 
istributors will be of unusual value to every 


idustrial marketing executive. 


« 


Published monthly by Advertising Publications, Inc., 
+ 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. Telephone: Dela- 
ware 1337. New York Office: 330 W. Forty-Second 
Street. Telephone: BR. 9-6432. Single copies, 10 
cents. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Canadian 
and foreign subscriptions, $1.50 a year. Accept- 
ance under the Act of June 5, 1934, authorized 
June 20, 1935. 
Copyright, 1935, Advertising Publications, Inc. 
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HE METAL-WORKING 
FIELD is buying! 


- « HERE’S WHY .-- 
They have the money! 


In 65 typical metal-working 


plants, net earnings for the 
first 9 months of 1935 are 
59% more than in the same 
period in 1934. Here are 


the companies whose earn- 


ings make up this composite 


figure: 


Addressograph-Multi- 
graph Corp 

Alllis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

American Machine & 
Metals Inc. 

Atlas Tack Corp. 

Auburn Automobile 
Corp. 

Baldwin Locomotive 
Works 

Bendix Aviation Corp 

Borg Warner Corp 

Briggs Mfg. Co. 

Budd Mfg. Co., E. J. 

Budd Wheel Co. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool 


° 
Chrysler Corporation 
Clark Equipment Co 
Crosley Radio Corp 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Douglas Aircraft Co 
Eaton Mfg. Co. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co 
— Vacuum Cleaner 
°. 


They need equipment! 


Fairbanks Co. 

General Electric Co. 
General Motors Co. 
General Railway Signal 


Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co 
Holland Furnace Co. 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 
Hudson Motor Car Co. 
International Business 

Machines Corp. * 
International Silver Co. 
Intertype Corp. 
Kelsey-Hayes Whee! Co 
Link-Belt °. 
Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 
Maytag Company 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Regulator Co. 
Motor Products Corp. 
Motor Wheel Corp. 
Mullins Mfg. Corp. 
Murray Corp. of America 
Nash Motors Company 
National Acme Co. 


National Cash Register Co. 


* 


MUTT Ten 
\stemrennasyssse 
‘ an! 


Otis Elevator Co. 
Packard Motor Car Co. 
Pittsburgh Screw and Bolt 


Corp. 
Radio Corp. of America 
Remington Rand Inc. 
Ritter Dental Mfg. Co. 
Savage Arms Corp. 
Spicer Mfg. Co. 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 
Superheater Co. 
Symington Company 
Timken Roller Bearing Co. 
United American Bosch 


Corp. 
United Carr Fastener 


orp. 
United States Hoffman 
Mchry. Corp. 
Walworth Company 
Westinghouse Elec. and 
Mfg. Co. 
White Sewing Machine 
Corp. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Yellow Truck & Coach 
Mfg. Co 


®in metal-working plants, 65% of the 
equipment is now more than ten years 


old, as revealed in the recent American 
Machinist Obsolescence Survey. 








@ They have the money—and 
they need equipment. 


® Moreover, confident aggressive- 
ness is increasing even faster than 
earnings in most branches of the 
industry. Every day, more and 
more plants are announcing mod- 
ernization programs — just watch 
the headlines! 


® Funds long held waiting for the 
return of profitable volumes of 
business, together with part of the 
new earnings, are being spent for 
much-needed production machin- 
ery. Yes — they're buying! 


®Do you make equipment they 
can use profitably? If so, let them 
know about it! They're buying 

. the orders are there . . . go 
after them! 


®@ FIRST, make certain the key men 
in the industry are getting your 


sales story. THEN, make doubly 
certain they keep getting it. 


@ The surest, quickest, most eco- 
nomical way is by continuous ad- 
vertising in American Machinist. 
The sooner you start the better — 
the more positive you'll be that 
your equipment is considered 
when the big orders are being 
placed. 


Then... 
Watch YOUR earnings climb! 








More regular paid subscribers in the metal-working field than any other paper 


AMERICAN MACHINIST 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION e 330 WEST 42nd STREETe NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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ac-cep'tance, n.I. The act of accepting; 
state of being accepted or acceptable. 










That's what the dictionary says about Acceptance — but here’s 
what it means for FACTORY: 









l FACTORY is bought and paid for by more Plant 
Operating Officials* than any other business pa- 
per ....FACTORY has more than 22,000 paid 
subscribers. 









FACTORY carries the advertising of more than 250 
manufacturers ....a list of FACTORY advertisers 
reads like a Who's Who of American Industry. 










3 FACTORY carries advertising which is placed by 

more than 150 advertising agencies....an un- 
usually large number to be represented in any 
one business paper. 






This kind of reader, advertiser and agency acceptance defi- 
nitely means that every advertiser of products which sell to 
manufacturing plants owes it to himself to make very sure he 
knows exactly what advertising in FACTORY could do for him. 











*In a recent survey g 600 industrial sales- 
men, more than 70% of the salesmen said Plant 
Operating Officials are the most important men 
to sell in order to get business from manufac- 
turing plants. Another 20%, of the salesmen said 
Plant Operating Officials are among the first 
3 men of importance in securing orders from 
factories. 


IP ANC “r'©) IPN MANAGEMENT and MAINTENANCE 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FACT 1 


since October, 1931, has been registered. 


. . The highest week of construction volume 


FACT 2... The average weekly volume of contracts 


let in the past few weeks was $10,000,000 higher than the 


weekly average for the first nine months of the year. 


FACT 3. Upward surge of private construction has 
completely made up for the loss in public construction 
that resulted from procrastination in putting the public 


works program into effect. 


FACT 4 


gressively increased throughout the country since spring, 


Construction of industrial plants has pro- 


signifying the release of private capital and a general 
feeling of confidence that the present trend will continue 
in 1936. Take a look at this trend in industrial plant 


construction in the graph. 


PACT 5. 
federal construction so far this year is $1,240,000,000 


Capital available for federal and non- 


ahead of the same period a year ago. The curve of con- 
struction follows automatically the curve of new capital, 
indicating further a continuation of the construction 


trend. 


FACT 6. Shipments of fabricated structural steel, 


cement and other materials of construction are moving 


forward with the construction trend. 


These 6 facts are 6 good assurances that there's business 
ahead for industrial advertisers who are doing something 
about building standing in the civil engineering and con- 
struction market the market in which Engineering 
Vews-Record and Construction Methods provide the con- 
tacts that are required to build that standing. Make 
sure that your schedule in these two publications is ade- 
quate to capitalize the business-building opportunities 


that are open to all. 


Millions of Dollars - Cy 


Jan Feb Mar Apr May, June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
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T KIND OF CATALOG 


to get in touch with you or your local representative. 


What do you think of when somebody says “Catalog”? 


A massive tome, containing everything that can be 
said or pictured, on every item you make? A collection 
of technical bulletins? An engineering manual? A pic- 


ture-book? A descriptive folder? 


We ask you to consider the use of a catalog which is 
none of these, yet which borrows material from all of 
them—a kind of catalog you may not have considered 


heretofore. 


This new catalog would be comprehensive, but not 
exhaustive. It would contain enough of the essential facts 
on your products to convince a potential buyer that you 
have what he wants and that it would be worth his time 
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It is the kind of catalog you would distribute to all 
of your potential buyers, if you could be sure it would 
stay on the job in each office. 


Sweet’s Catalog Service has prepared, or helped pre- 
pare such catalogs for scores of clients. And then, when 
they are distributed in the Sweet’s files, they remain 
constantly accessible in the offices of thousands of buy- 
ers. There is ample evidence that catalogs in this form 


are used more than any others. 


SWEET’S CATALOG SERVICE 


119 WEST FORTIETH STREET - NEW YORE 
7 











OIL BURNERS 

STOKERS 

GAS-BURNING EQUIPMENT 

AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


"Ty 
"A 


In the booming days of the 20's, neither stokers, gas- 
burning equipment nor air conditioning equipment were 
ready for mass selling. They were still in the develop- 
ment stage. Oil burners did not reach their full sales 
potential during those days of mounting sales for va- 
rious reasons. 


The whole field of automatic heating and air condition- 
ing equipment has really never had a chance — until 
NOW. 


And now everything is conspiring to make the greatest 
sales opportunity ever offered any of the products in the 
field of human comfort. General business conditions are 
sweeping upward—new construction is on the increase— 
and automatic heating and air conditioning products are 
registering gains monthly in an irresistible forward surge. 


January brings the Fourth International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition, from which the trade will take new 
enthusiasm and new products for new high records in 
sales during 1936. 


And— 


There is a business paper designed for the field 





Slowly, consistently, over a period of many months, the 
publishers of AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDITION- 
ING went into the more than thirty fields from which deal- The January issue of AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDITIONING offers 


ers in this field have come, to build the finest circulation of many reasons why it will open an effective selling year. It will be espe- 
ialized natur . cially designed in view of the January Exposition. It will carry an analysis 
— “ e ever offered by any business paper. of air cenditioning jobs: the only self-classification ever made by dealers 


Every reader of AUTOMATIC HEAT and AIR CONDI- in this field; “THEN and NOW in Air Conditioning” will be an outstanding 
TIONING is a reader because he’s vitally interested in the pl prime diye pay tinamly pet a 
sale of human comfort equipment. Its readers are 


selected readers giving daily evidence of their accept- A U T O M A T I is H E A T 


ance ef the paper. and 


AIR CONDITIONING 


PUBLISHED BY 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING PUBLICATIO®S 


DOMESTIC ENGINEERING @ PLUMBING & HEATING CATALOG @ AUTOMATIC HEAT & AIR CONDITIGWNING 
1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLIN@IS 


} 
‘ 
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Secretary 


INDEPENDENT PNEUMATIC TOOL 


COMPANY, CHICAGO 


@ WE were sitting in the office of 
the sales manager of one of our largest 
Eastern distributors. We had been 
talking policies of manufacturers and 
the support they give to their sales 
outlets in helping them to accelerate 
business. The sales manager, whose 
annual total volume in all lines was 
well up in the high seven figures, was 
telling us a story. 

“Now take the So and So Com- 
pany,” he cited. ‘They make a good 
line. Personally, I think they make 
the best line on the market. They 
advertise more extensively than their 
competitors. We have an exclusive 
arrangement for a fifty mile radius 
and yet we never sell as much as our 
competitors down the street, who have 
half our sales force, and who handle 
a much less known product. Do you 
know why?” 

We admitted we didn’t. 

“Because,” asserted our friend, ‘our 
factory spends a great deal of money 
and time trying to educate the plants 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 





By NEIL C. HURLEY, JR. 
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How We Manufactured Sales 
Through Distributors 















Distributors’ salesmen can do a selling job for 
the manufacturer's products whenever their sales 
education is considered on a par with that of 
the men who go out to sell the product direct 





and not very much trying to educate 
their jobber’s salesmen. Actually, 
our boys go up against competition 
and we just can’t compete. We get 
a lot of inquiries and no orders. All 
of which means that a smaller house, 
because they know the fundamentals 
of the product, if not the fine points, 
can out-sell us every time.” 

This article is written primarily to 
give a manufacturer’s slant on sales 
cooperation, and to tell a story of mer- 
chandising in cooperation with dis- 
tributors, that has meant added profits 
for both our jobbers and ourselves, 
and, possibly to provoke some thought 
on cooperation by all distributors. 
We had just developed a new prod- 





uct. Our engineering department 
had been working on it for months. 
It was a sensational design that in- 
corporated in an electric drill the same 
power as all other similar rated ma- 
chines, but which had cut the size 
of present tools practically in half. 
We were sure of its sales appeal if it 
could be presented in the right way. 
Our magazine advertising was fully 
scheduled. Then, on the insistence of 
our sales department, we appropriated 
a similar amount of money for dis- 
tributor merchandising. 


A week before the announcement 
was to be made, a series of “teasers” 
mentioning the date of announcement 
was issued. There were three of them, 
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illustrated along with 
This, in itself, provoked 


actual date so im- 


and 
this article. 
interest, made the 
portant that distributors were waiting 


they are 


for it. 
Then, with the preliminaries over, 
and curiosity aroused, we entered into 


merchandising. We realized that 
magazine advertising is often wasted 
as far as the jobber is concerned. A 
plant superintendent sees the copy, is 
moved to buy, and calls up a com- 
petitor’s jobber, who steps in and sells 
another product without our repre- 
sentative ever getting a chance, be- 
cause it is impossible that any one 
jobber could have a complete domina- 
tion of the market in every industrial 
plant in the territory. 
@ Obviously something 


was 


else had to be 


done. A tie-in necessary to as- 
sure our jobbers of receiving the in- 
quiry. Direct mail advertising was 


the answer. We prepared a campaign, 
imprinted postal cards with the job- 
ber’s name, had return cards addressed 
directly back to him for him to fol- 
This 
additional 
that 


secured 


Thor 


low. one point alone 


much business for 
distributors otherwise 
have gone by the boards. A check-up 
showed results of the mailing, which 
probably was due to the revolutionary 


aspect of the product itself, averaging 


might 


about eleven per cent return, and 


orders received from these inquiries 
about one and 1 quarter to every three 
returns. 

This took care of the promotional 
the field. It took care of 


But it did not 


matter in 


bringing in inquiries. 


take care of getting the orders after 
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Two smashing broadsides to distributors sold them on the product, the 
and the advertising campaign to help merchandise it 


the inquiries were received. A broad- 
side explaining the entire product was 
used this purpose. Technical, 
without being boringly so, it gave the 
jobbers’ salesmen the facts to talk 
about. Then meetings. Our 
men immediately set out on the road, 
to visit eighty-eight per cent of Thor 
jobbers within three weeks. The story 
was explained in person to an army of 
jobbers’ salesmen from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. They responded to this type 
of promotion and as a result eighty- 
eight per cent out of every 100 of 
into 


for 


sales 


our jobbers’ salesmen went out 
industrial plants with a knowledge of 
what they were selling and a convic- 
tion of its performance. 

The only other point of sale was 
the store and warehouse. 
shown this to be staggeringly im- 
portant and, in our case, merchandise 


Figures have 


on display gets approximately twenty- 
three per cent greater turnover. For 
example, two of our Chicago jobbers 


have stores at locations passed by over 
160,000 persons each day. Colorful 
window strips were used to call at- 
tention to the new product and a 
counter display stand, emphasizing its 
smallness, was placed on the inside. 
All jobbers were advised of the tool 
one month before trade paper adver- 
There was ample time 
There 
was time for sales meetings, for litera- 
ture to be imprinted, for questions to 
be answered. As a result, at the time 
an entire organ- 


tising began. 
to secure deliveries of stock. 


of industrial interest, 
ization was completely set up to give 
service, to make deliveries, and to run 
demonstrations, 

@ It is a good thought, we believe, for 
mill supply jobbers to give considera- 
tion to manufacturers’ merchandising 
plans. This campaign, for example, 
planned and prepared to manufacture 
orders, just as the product itself was 
manufactured, brought additional 
profits to the mill supply industry. It 
took the tool out of the catalog and 
put it in the hands of the salemen, 
who, because they knew the product, 
were able to sell it against competi- 
tion. 

There is an old fallacy—and for 
the benefit of the mill supply indus- 
try, this can’t be exploded too quickly 
—that jobbers’ salesmen, handling so 
cannot possibly react to 
manufacturer’s promotional matter. 
That this is a fallacy has been proven 
time and time again, and, other 
thoughts to the contrary, by and large, 
a selling job can be done when manu- 
facturers consider jobbers’ salesmen 
education on a par with their own 
salesmen’s education, but handled of 
course, in a different, and entertaining 
way that is aimed at increasing job- 


bers’ 


many lines, 


profits. 


NEW. MODERN something totally 
different Pilling « world wile mood thar 
eaty THOR plescering could meet 


* 8 ment eave « 


MODEPENDENT PREOMATIC TOM CO 








Three teasers built a climax for the formal opening announcement 
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THE MARTIN 
CLIPPER SHIP 
America’s Largest Air Liner 
Her four greet Pratt & 
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By ROBERT C. BYLER 


Advertising Manager 
S K F INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 










Reprints 






Help Promote 


Industrial 





RIED and true bearings, those that have been selected for the world’s newest 
i we greatest liner of the air. Tried on the Spirit of St.Louis... the Columbia 
_.. the America... the Question Mark ... the Macon... the Graf Zeppelin. 
And so news that the great Martin Clipper Ship was to be S(SiF-equipped 
was welcomed not as just another order for bearings, but in view of S0Si's 
record along the skyways, as another significant “Award for Performance”. 
sccyr Industries, Inc., Front Street and Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa, 











Harmony 


As part of a carefully 
planned campaign, the re- 
print can be made the 
element that cements all 
marketing Factors into 
one harmonious unit 


@ PERHAPS nowhere else in all in- 
dustry’ are decorous industrial rela- 
tions so essential as among the. big 
three contact departments—advertis- 
ing, sales, and engineering—in the 
manufacture of that hidden product, 
antifriction bearings. 

The prospect can see a truck. He 
can drive it and feel its power, pick-up 
and general performance. But with a 
bearing, it’s different. For bearings 
are hidden away on shafts and their 
only claim to merit is their ability to 
help a machine run continuously with- 








out friction and without large main- 
tenance and labor costs due to bearing 
trouble. 

So now that the government in- 
sures industrial loans up to $50,000 
for machinery modernization, the big 
three raise their voices in a harmony 
of progress. Antifriction bearings, 
you see, modernize all rotating parts. 

The advertising department hums 
a brisk marching rhythm in industrial, 
general and trade advertisements, 
booklets, broadsides, catalogs, folders, 
etc. The sales department takes its 
pitch from advertising, speeds up the 
tempo with salesmen and concrete 
facts and figures. The engineering 
department retains the rhythm and 
keeps the prospect’s interest in the 
proper key by helping him to design 
his machines and to apply and main- 
tain bearings. 

Thus, the mighty industrial fan- 
fare, from the first advertisement to 
the engineer’s specification and the 
salesman’s order, records the remark- 
able up-trend in an interpretation of 
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BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS 


pencils, typewriters, drafting boards, 
printing presses, gauges and order 
books. All are important instruments 
in today’s business melody. 

Advertising, then, sings the first 
strident note in this closely coordi- 
nated effort of sales and engineering. 
And advertising, an unseen product, 
yields bigger returns if the equipment 
on which it -is used is featured in 
wisely selected industrial mediums and 
carefully distributed reprints. 
@ Because antifriction bearings aren’t 
exposed to dirt and moisture and 
other matter that might impede 
smooth performance, they aren’t ex- 
posed to the human eye. However, 
the railroad journal, the motor shaft, 
the machine tool spindle, the printing 
press roller, the rolling bill back-up 
roll, the winch drum shaft, and a 
thousand and one other parts which 
bearings support are all easy to see, 
and, therefore, comprise the theme 
song for both copy and illustration. 

S K F advertising is built around 
this framework and is the first co- 





operative type of industrial advertis- 
ing to be adopted by a bearing manu- 
facturer. For the S K F story is told 
in terms of the customer’s product, 
and every effort is made to prevent 
blatant claims from blaring forth the 
individual advantages of S K F ball 
and roller bearings. 


@ In industrial mediums for which 
we prepare every year between 300 and 
400 full-page advertisements, we 
rarely run a general advertisement. 
We “slant” electrical copy for readers 
equipment magazines, 
mining copy for mine medium readers, 
and so on, covering more than 40 
fields of industry and science. 

This plan meets the publisher’s ap- 
proval because it meets the reader’s 
approval. It would greatly enhance 
the value of industrial advertising if 
it were more generally followed. It 
calls for specific copy, research, and 
other important elements of careful 
planning, it’s true, but the message in 
each publication changes with every 
issue, and is, therefore, highly effec- 
tive and well worth the added expense 
and effort. 


of electrical 


A considerable amount of prelimi- 
nary work is devoted to securing 
photographs of S K F applications. 
Leading industrial and trade magazines 
are carefully scrutinized for advertis- 
ing of S K F-equipped products. Sales 
reports are studied, for salesmen are 
one of the most important sources, 
both for photographs and copy trends. 
Then, again, a live manufacturer may 
“We notice your advertise- 
ment featuring our competitor's 
screens in last month’s issue of Rock 
Products. We have been using S K F 
bearings for fifteen years and find 
them satisfactory in every way. Don’t 
you think we’re entitled to a place in 


write: 


your advertising program, too?” 

We have on file more than 12,000 
indexed under about 
seventy classifications. Photographs, 
both original and retouched, come in 
with letters describing types and loca- 
tions of S K F bearings, or, as we pre- 
fer, with necessary bearing informa- 
tion neatly typed to a slip and pasted 
on back. Magazines and press clip- 
pings are also thoroughly scanned for 
articles relating to the various applica- 
tions of antifriction bearings. These 
articles are indexed and placed in a 
morgue for the purpose of conveni- 
ently supplying information on all 
fields of industry. A separate file con- 
literature, and 


photographs 


tains manufacturer’s 
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through the cooperation of the engi- 
neering and the sales departments re- 
search sources are complete. 

After the advertisement is prepared 
comes one of the most important parts 
of the S K F plan—the reprint. Each 
advertisement is numbered and filed, 
and more than 100,000 reprints can 
be secured for as far back as twenty- 
five years. 

The reprint’s value is steadily in- 
creasing in the industrial cooperative 
advertising field. The reprint can 
whisper confidentially as an envelope 
stuffer, or it can shout from the desk- 
tops as a broadside. It can do many 
things impossible with the original 
advertisement that combats black-and- 
white and colored competition which 
threatens the effectiveness of the 
printed message. And most impor- 
tant, it helps not only the advertiser, 
but the customer. 

@ Copies go to all department heads, 
district managers, and salesmen two or 
three weeks in advance of publication. 
The supervisor of distributors selects 
reprints for dealers, who utilize them 
for window and counter displays, 
envelope stuffers, package inserts, 
etc. Assembled in imposing port- 
folios, these reprints present a pic- 
torial review of bearing applications. 
Salesmen have them effectively printed 
in two colors as broadsides and mail 
them to customers. Copies are also 
sent to the various S K F companies 
abroad, and these frequently bring de- 
mands to have subjects copied for 
publicity purposes in other countries. 

When a quantity of reprints is re- 
ceived from the printer, one is sent 
to the manufacturer with this printed 
notation: 

SKF 
This is a proof of a recently is- 
sued § K F advertisement featuring 















your product to which we would 

call your attention. If you desire, 

reprints in any quantity will be fur- 
nished to you gratis. 

A schedule line in the lower margin 
of the reprint informs the manufac- 
turer when and where the advertise- 
ment will appear. Orders for reprints 
up to 13,000 have been filled, and the 
response is usually similar to this one 
from a leading automotive manufac- 
turer who recognizes the value of 
cooperation: 


Gentlemen: 

We wish to thank you very much 
indeed for the copy of the page 
advertisement that you are running 
in the next Automotive Industries. 

Will you send us 1,000 reprints? 
We could use several thousand 
more, but we hesitate to ask you 
for so many. Frankly, we wish to 
place one of these with all of our 
shipments and correspondence 
abroad, as we always did a very ex- 
tensive export business. We have 
shipped to every civilized country in 
the world, and our export business 
is coming back very rapidly. We 
also would like to use these with our 
domestic trade, as we expect to get 
into the domestic side of the picture 
in the next few months. 


@ From one of the leaders in the 
woodworking machinery field: 


Gentlemen: 

We are pleased to receive the re- 
print that you are about to run, on 
our glue jointer, and we could use 
2,000 of these very nicely in our 
mailing list that goes out to the 
trade each month. 

In addition to this, we are getting 
out an advertisement that we ex- 
pect to release about May 1, and in 
this advertisement we wish to use 
the cut of a ball bearing, about the 
size of the first one in your adver- 
tisement, that is designated by the 
arrow, of more than 1,200 types 
and sizes. 

We are trying to make this ad- 
vertisement as effective as possible, 
and if you would kindly furnish us 
a cut of this bearing, we would be 
very glad to use it. 


From a salesman on the West coast: 

We are making good use of the 
twenty-five copies which you send 
us each month. I have made up a 
list of individuals’ names in various 
key positions, both customers and 
prospects, according to industry, 
and we keep peppering away with 
such advertisements as may be of 
interest to them, either in their own 
industry or of a general or spectacu- 
lar nature. 

(Continued on Page $2) 
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@ WHEN a manufacturer who uses 


a catalog of non-loose leaf type comes 
to issue a new catalog, he is faced 
with the problem of securing just as 
widespread, yet selective, distribution 
for the new as for the old book, and 
at the same time placing the book in 
as many profitable new hands as 
possible. 

This was the situation facing the 
Reeves Pulley Company this year. 
Our catalog was obsolete — didn’t 
show current designs, construction, 
dimensions. Used as the “bait” for 
inquiries in our publication and direct 
mail advertising for several years, it 
had outlived its usefulness—inquiries 
were slumping. Furthermore, gen- 
eral business improvement, with stimu- 
lated interest in plant modernization 
and power equipment, 
made this a favorable year for a new 


transmission 









general reference work on our 
products. 

Because of the somewhat limited 
appeal of the term “catalog,” we de- 
cided to merchandise this new volume 
as a “Speed Control Handbook”—a 
volume of compact, convenient size 
with servicable, genuinely informative 
reference data that any plant superin- 
tendent, machine designer and pur- 
chasing agent would want for his 
engineering library. 

Yet, the Handbook is really more 
than a catalog by another name. The 
product is variable speed control 
equipment. So the Handbook explains 
why variable speed control is essen- 
tial in modern manufacturing. Meth- 
ods of speed control from the earliest, 
crudest devices to the most modern 
are reviewed. Several pages are de- 
voted to discussion of the qualifica- 


By J, M. JEWELL 
Advertising Department 


COLUMBUS, IND. 






By Any Other Name 


tions and requirements of modern 
speed control equipment. In addition 
to complete illustration and descrip- 
tion of our own products (we don’t 
lose sight of our selfish interest!) 
there are twenty-five pages of illus- 
trated applications, complete engineer- 
ing information with dimension dia- 
grams, efficiency data and other fea- 
tures of value. 

@ As for physical appearance, the 
book measures 53 x 77 inches over- 
all. It is case bound in waterproof 
blue cloth stamped in gold. Modern 
illustrations are printed on a good 
grade of book paper. Typography is 
dignified and conservative. One color 
is used throughout the text pages. 
End sheets are a blue of comple- 
mentary tone to the cover. Particular 
care was taken to make all charts, 
dimensions and drawings easy to read. 
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How one manufacturer offset the negative reaction to the term ‘catalog’ in 
effectively merchandising this important sales promotional tool to prospects 
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REEVES VARIASLE SPEEDO TRANS 
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Typical copy used to merchandise 
the hand book to machine designers 


Although a production job—25,000 
copies were printed—the book meas- 
ures up on all counts as a high grade 
piece of printing and binding. 

We wanted distribution, but we 
it to come as an expression of 


the book by our 


So careful 


wanted 
genuine interest in 
prospects and customers. 
attention was given to the advertising 
Full page 
papers 


on our schedule, and a four-page illus- 


effort focused on the book. 


space in trade and industrial 


trated letter sent broadcast on our 


complete mailing list of 50,000 names 
Emphasis was placed on 
Handbook 
placing the recipient under 


would be 


to specific in- 


were used. 


the fact that, while the 


was free, 


no obligation w hatever, it 


sent only in response 


quiry. Copy was written to appeal 
to production executives, machine de- 
signers and “head men” generally. 
Copies of the Handbook were sent for 
to editors of scores of 


editorial review 


industrial publications. Tip-ons, re- 
producing in miniature the cover of 


the I landbook, 


letters, 


were used on all sales 


invoices, collection letters, etc. 


@ Before general announcement of the 
book, copies were supplied our repre- 
Needless to say, these rep- 
first 


sentatives. 
were themselves 


book. 


from the 


resentatives 
“sold” on the As coupon and 


card requests advertising 


were received at the factory, they were 
promptly relayed to the proper repre- 
sentative who then either delivered the 
book personally or mailed it. We 
stressed the desirability of making per- 
the book wherever 


purpose, 


sonal delivery of 


For this a single 


possible. 
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compartment envelope for the book 
was provided. For mail deliveries a 
duplex type envelope was used so book 
and letter would arrive together. A 
form letter, individually typed and 
signed, was used in the latter case. 
Representatives, too, were encouraged 
to prepare lists of their best customers 
for every selective distribution of the 
Handbook to this vital group. 
Response to our advertising was 
very gratifying. Within two weeks 
after appearance of the first publica- 
tion advertisement, more than 400 
coupon and letter requests were re- 
ceived. At the end of a month the 
total was more than 700. Direct mail 
activity began about two weeks after 
the first publication advertisement ap- 
peared. Approximately 3,000 pieces 
were put in the mail each day, and 
when the last piece had gone out 
nearly 3,000 reply cards had been re- 
turned. Two weeks after the last 
mailing the total reached 3,500. Now, 
late in November, total requests from 
all sources have reached over 7,500. 
@ Analysis of all inquiries indicated 
a fortunately low percentage of “pro- 
fessional” coupon clippers and the 
mere “curiosity” type. An extremely 
high percentage came from men with 
whom buying decisions rest, or who 
initiate purchases of new equipment— 
presidents, purchasing agents, superin- 
tendents, master mechanics, consulting 
chief draftsmen, designing 
We had the satisfaction of 
knowing that inexpensive 
books were being placed where they 


engineers, 
engineers. 
these not 


would do a real job not only for us 
but also for the user. 

As with all our publication adver- 
tising, careful record was kept of cou- 
pons and letters and these were later 
checked against our mailing list and 
those not already on that list were 
added. 

Each Handbook enclosed a prepaid 
postal reply card which we asked the 
recipient to fill out to acknowledge 
the book. Space was provided for 
comments, for requests for additional 
data, for names of others in same or- 
ganization who should have copies 
and for recipient to ask for a sales 
call. A large percentage of these 
cards was returned with information 
that gave us many definite leads to 
send our representatives. Comment 
on the book was also reassuring. 
Typical comments: “Looks good . 

A neat and valuable book . Your 
book will receive daily use for figuring 
variable conveyor drives More 
conveniently arranged and ideal in 
size . . . Needs a good study and 
worth it.” 

As these comments indicate, be- 
cause of the genuinely informative 
and helpful contents of the book there 
is no problem involved of keeping the 
book from gathering dust in drawers 
or on shelves. It is so designed that, 
working directly from it, a machine 
designer or production executive can 
plan his own applications of our equip- 
Hence, the book is really 
against the premature death 


ment. 
“insured” 
of disuse. 





Once again the striking Ger- 
man poster technique is seen in 
American business publications, 
this time in “The Iron Age,” 
which recently carried this in- 
sert printed in Germany in two 
tones of blue. The reverse side 
carried only a few lines of copy 
to the effect that the German 
firm of Karl Fr. Ungerer for 
forty years has been making 
straightening machines for tin 





K.FR.UNGERER 
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10 Pointers on 


Training Salesmen For 


Equipment Selling 


@ “THERE is a born salesman,” was 
the remark recently made to me by 
the head of an industrial company, in 
reference to an equipment salesman 
calling upon his company. This par- 
ticular salesman I had known for ten 
years—ever since he started to work 
as a young man just out of school. 
If this plant manager had seen him 
then, he would have agreed with me 
that this young man had little more 
than average possibilities. He was 
naturally ambitious, intelligent and 
industrious, but a large share of his 
success was due to careful and con- 
tinuous training and sympathetic 
supervision on the part of the district 
sales manager. 

Sales possibilities are, in most indus- 
tries, improving, and new methods of 
selling are called for to meet a chang- 
ing market. Older salesmen, perhaps 
discouraged and in a rut, must change 
their outlook and methods; and new, 
green material appears upon the sales 
roll. Future success depends upon 
how well these are trained and super- 
vised, for the successful company is 
the one which builds a sales organiza- 
tion rather than Aires one. Right now 
is the time for every sales manager 
and every salesman to study himself 
and follow a definite plan of self de- 
velopment. 

Before outlining some methods of 
doing this let me say that although 
many of the factors in sales training 
can be definitely outlined and applied 
to a group of salesmen, continued suc- 


By BERNARD LESTER 


Assistant Sales Manager, Industrial Division, 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





cess comes with a development of the 
individual. The development of per- 
sonality and sincerity does not come 
from the sales manual, but comes 
from a combination of self analysis on 
the part of the individual, and guid- 
ance and leadership from those in 
charge of the sales organization. 
Nothing is more distasteful to the 
average intelligent purchaser than the 
sterotyped, unspontaneous sales presen- 
tation which the salesman has learned 
to repeat irrespective of the circum- 
stances to be met. 


@ Any well rounded plan of sales 
training should include and be di- 
rected along these lines: 

PRODUCT — The salesman must 
know the product he is selling—how 
it is made, what are its various char- 
acteristics and what it will and will 
not do. 

He must know exactly how this 
product, in the hands of the purchaser, 
will help him improve the products 
or services he is offering, and in doing 
so eliminate losses and enhance profits. 

MARKET—The salesman must be 
trained in recognizing the existing and 
potential market for the territory or 
customer classification assigned to 
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him. This is a part of the salesman’s 
job in which the sales manager should 
take a most active part through his 
experience and initiative. 
SELLER’S ORGANIZATION 
AND POLICIES — The salesman 
should know the history of the or- 
ganization of which he is a part, its 
past accomplishments, its products, 
and its organization structure. Some 
companies make the serious mistake 
of not letting their salesmen know 
exactly what their company is ac- 
complishing financially, economically, 
technically and commercially. Such 
information in the hands of the sales- 
man broadens his horizon, enables him 
to interest his customers in his com- 
pany as an institution, and makes him 
more of a part of the company family. 


@ ROUTINE—VWith a knowledge: of 
company routine, the salesman can ex- 
pedite performance service to his cus- 
tomers, and decrease his company’s 
operating costs. Obtaining complete 
information from the customer upon 
an order in the first instance will 
obviate delays, dissatisfaction and ex- 
pense. A word to the credit manager 
upon the customer’s condition or op- 
erations may supply a bit of missing 
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information or avoid a misunderstand- 
ing. 

@ In dealing with customers, correct 
routine performance is often con- 
sidered inconsequential by salesmen— 
yet how often the little things are 
those which count for so much. Not 
long ago, I sat in the district sales 
office of a large company and the 
telephone rang at the vacant desk of 
a salesman who was out on a visit. 
It rang several times and a sales assist- 
ant finally answered it in a gruff, dis- 
interested way, with an inquiry as to 
what could be done to serve the in- 
quiring customer. I happened to 
know the individual who made the 
call and saw him shortly after that. 
“They'd better clean house over in 
that office,” he said, “and get on their 
toes, or I’m through.” As well as 
training men in a better use of the 
telephone, much can be done in train- 
ing salesmen and assistants in letter 
writing, particularly in regard to mak- 
ing quotations. 

Few salesmen realize the importance 
of correct and adequate customer rec- 
ords. Advertising in its various forms 
is one important arm of selling, and 
much of its success depends upon com- 
plete and up-to-date mailing lists, 
which salesmen should be trained to 
assist in maintaining. 

USING ALL RESOURCES—Sales- 
men should have outlined to them all 
the resources that are available in sell- 
ing. Most salesmen like to do the job 
themselves, but in so doing they often 
miss the helping hand of some force 
or personality within their own or- 
ganization. Often the fear exists that 
help from others within the organiza- 
tion may reflect adversely to the sales- 
man and he must share the credit of 
results obtained. The average sales 
organization holds nothing more im- 
portant than developing both a spirit 
of individual responsibility and also 
A balance ‘between the 
two reaps the greatest reward. 

THE SALES PRESENTATION— 
Training salesmen in the best method 
of making a sales presentation is the 
most difficult thing of all to do, be- 
cause conditions in individual in- 
stances vary. Many different kinds 
of sales technique exist. The resource- 
ful and sincere salesman will sooner 
or later develop a technique of his 
own, but there are some definite 
fundamentals that help in his training. 


team work. 


Zz Before making a sales presenta- 
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Richardson and Boynton Company, 
New York, in a full page, tells the 
plumbing and heating trade that 
belching smoke once more comes 
from the stacks of its plants “where 
everything is bustling activity as an 
avalanche of orders is being filled," 
as a result of product improvements 
made during the recent slack years 





tion the salesman should always es- 
tablish in his mind the interests of 
the individual in the proposition of- 
fered. The factory superintendent’s 
interests will differ from those of the 
treasurer, and each will have his own 
viewpoint. From such a review, sales 
arguments can be developed which 
will strike home to the listener. 


a. Make a review of those features 
in the product to be sold, covering 
every detail that may interest the pur- 
chaser, and arrange those logically in 
the mind for presentation. 


3. Review all the possible objec- 
tions which are likely to be raised by 
the purchaser, and prepare a logical 
answer for these. 


4. Be prepared with supporting 
sales literature, copies of advertise- 
ments and data upon the product of- 
fered, and be ready to point to suc- 
cessful users, if possible, in the same 
line of work as the purchaser. Sam- 
ples or demonstrating equipment may 
lend color and clarity to many sales 
presentations. 


5. So many salesmen indicate weak- 
ness by not knowing when to talk and 
Sometimes we see the 
strikes 


when to listen. 
unfortunate individual who 


out on a seemingly endless conversa- 
tional presentation; and when his ef- 
forts are finally halted by the listener, 
he finds himself on entirely the wrong 
track. No better guide to a presenta- 
tion can be obtained than by listening 
to the purchaser express his views and 
display the direction in which his 
mind is working. No more discon- 
certing salesman can exist than the 
one who constantly interrupts. Sim- 
plicity and directness, colored by an 
understanding and a streak of humor, 
are usually found to be outstanding 
virtues. 


6. Often the salesman brings with 
him, to attend a customer interview, 
a superior in his company or a sup- 
porting engineer. The skilful sales- 
man establishes in the mind of the 
purchasing executive the importance 
and standing of such an associate. He 
realizes that it does credit to him to 
be able to command the use and in- 
terest of such supporting talent. 


a Few things destroy confidence 
more than exaggeration or the making 
of statements that cannot be sup- 
ported by facts. Also, no matter 
what little things the salesman agrees 
to do, he should make sure that they 
are done. They simply show his in- 
terest in the customer and his sin- 
cerity of purpose. 


8. Passing on confidential informa- 
tion obtained from a competitor of 
the purchaser is a serious mistake. 
How does the company receiving this 
information know if similar confi- 
dential information gathered in his 
plant may not be passed on to others? 
The salesman in this regard is like an 
attorney. The confidence of the 
client must be respected. 


9. Sometimes the salesman will find 
himself in the customer’s presence to- 
gether with one or more of the sales- 
man’s competitors. The purchaser has 
brought them together to thresh out 
certain points. Although the salesman 
will obviously avoid displaying his 
strategy and confidential data to a 
competitor, he will invariably lose 
ground in berating him. The skillful 
salesman speaks of his own apparatus 
and his company’s service and lets the 
competitor take care of himself. 
Methods employed for training the 
average industrial salesman differ 
(Continued on Page 34) 
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By HOMER J. BUCKLEY 


President 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO., CHICAGO 


The Tragic Waste in Personal Selling 


—How to Overcome It 


@ | WAS prompted in taking this 
subject as a result of the vast amount 
of criticism that has been placed at 
the door of advertising during the last 
siX or seven years. 

Under the cloudy phrase “Economic 
waste of advertising” beginning with 
Stuart Chase’s book, “Get Your 
Morney’s Worth” right down the line 
including “Skin Deep” and “100 Mil- 
lion Guinea Pigs,” advertising has been 
definitely on the defensive. 

I should like to issue a challenge to 
critics of advertising and say to them, 
“For every dollar that is wasted in ad- 
vertising, as charged in books and 
magazine articles, and by our esteemed 
friend Tugwell of Washington (and 
there is money wasted in advertising) 
there is ten dollars wasted in personal 
selling.” And I want to lay some 
facts before you to prove this state- 
ment. 

Many times, too, this waste in per- 
sonal selling takes place where adver- 
tising is used in great quantities. It 
happens in my organization, in your 
organization, and in fact in any or- 
ganization where men are permitted 
to go out in their selling territories to 
do “cold canvass drudgery.” And 
thousands of men are compelled to go 
up against the task of “cold canvass” 
solicitation. 

In reading a current publication I 


From an addrese before the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers’ Association, Chicago. 


For every dollar wasted in advertising there are 
ten dollars wasted in personal selling effort, says 


Mr. Buckley, but this may be overcome when 


advertising is made to support the sales effort 





encountered several titles to articles 
that are definitely related to my sub- 
ject. I quote them, and in doing so I 
ask you if you might not reasonably 
ask these questions of your own or- 
ganization: 

1. How do you follow-up your 
salesmen’s calls? 

2. Do you ever stop to think what 
may be frightening your salesmen? 

3. Can you get new dealers by sales 
letters—direct mail? 

4. Do you coordinate sales promo- 
tion and advertising? 

5. Are you using sales contests to 
speed up jobber salesmen? 

6. Perish the thought—but can it 
be possible that your business suffers 
from inertia? 

All of you who have salesmen in 
your organization, answer this ques- 
tion—How much time are your sales- 
men actually in the presence of cheir 
customers, day in and day out? A 
few years ago I asked the sales manager 
of one of the large office appliance 
manufacturers if he would undertake 
to get some first-hand information for 
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me, as applied to his own business, of 
the amount of time men in his sales 
organization actually spend in the 
presence of their customers. This 
organization has 300 salesmen and 
twenty branches throughout the 
United States. They kept a daily and 
weekly record of actual time the men 
were in the presence of their cus- 
tomers. Out of forty-four working 
hours in a week, this organization 
found that their men were actually 
only in their customers’ presence 
FOUR out of the forty-four hours. 
The other forty hours were spent in 
coming and going, calling back and 
waiting, and writing weather reports. 


@ When advertising managers are 
spending appropriations which run 
into fair-sized sums, does it not be- 
hoove them to concentrate some pro- 
motion effort to parallel the contacts 
of their salesmen, in order to help 
them do a better and more satisfactory 
job? 

Another startling thing about this 
“cold canvass” drudgery is this: I 
have run across executives in many 
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Following closely inauguration of new advertising 
and promotion policies by the United States Steel 
Corporation, noticeable was the appearance at the 
recent Association of National Advertisers’ conven- 
tion of a number of its marketing executives, includ- 
ing these three, left to right: C. R. Moffatt, Carne- 
gie-lllinois Steel Company; John F. Alexander and 
H. S. Vaile, United States Steel Corporation. From 
their smiles, one judges all is rosy in the steel industry 





types of business who will have sales- 
men in their organization, with over- 
drafts month after month and year 
after year, who will stand for losses 
aggregating many thousands of dollars 
through these overdrafts and expense 
accounts, and who will not spend 
ONE dollar to help those men make 
good—which might be possible if they 
had the right type of promotional ma- 
terial supporting them. 


@ Not only is this true in small or- 
ganizations, but often it is much more 
tragic in large organizations where 
they think the prestige of the concern 
and the weight of national advertising 
can sustain the men at the point of 
sale. 

A sales manager in Cleveland said 
to me: “All sales forces divide them- 
selves into three groups. Here are the 
divisions: 

“1. Those coming in 
“2. Those remaining 
"3. Those going out.” 

Take the time to study your own 
organization and you will discover 
that those going out represent quite a 
heavy expense and overdraft. They 
have been charged with failing to 
make good, but the facts really are: 
no supporting promotion program was 
We are in a selling 


given these men. 








era where men in the field should be 
given the right kind of advertising 
support. 

To any organization that has ten 

men selling for them, I would say this: 
“Where six of these ten are making 
the quota of drawing accounts and 
expense accounts, and the other four 
are at the short end of the quota, re- 
duce your force to eight men and you 
will get more business from these eight 
men, if you will put behind the eight 
men an intensive promotion effort— 
paving the way for calls—doing the 
missionary work ahead of the men. 
And the cost need not exceed the 
amount paid to the two men who were 
total losses.” 
@ Here is a letter written by the pres- 
ident of a large wholesale hardware in- 
stitution at Quincy, Ill., to my firm 
some time ago: 

“Our business is selling at whole- 
sale, hardware, automotive supplies 
and radio supplies. We also operate a 
retail department, which is separate 
and distinct from the wholesale de- 
partment. 

“During the last few years the 
selling costs in our business have 
gone up entirely too fast, due to 
the intense and wasteful competitive 
methods. Driven on by the in- 
sane desire for more volume, whole- 
salers have been reaching out into 
territories which they cannot serve 
as well as the nearby jobber. 

“So many merchants believe that 
they are helping themselves by buy- 
ing from every salesman who comes 
along, provided he offers them one 
item at a slightly lower price than 
they have been paying. The re- 
sult is that our entire territory is 
made regularly by salesmen from 
twelve to fourteen wholesale hard- 
ware houses, and in addition by 
many factories working the trade 
direct, and some specialty houses. 

“From this you can readily sce 
that there is a terrific waste 
through the employing of an ex- 
cessive number of salesmen. But, 
the waste does not step there. With 
the merchants splitting up their 
business between too many houses 
means an excessive number of small 
orders, which, in turn, means extra 
help in the shipping department and 
in the office as well.” 

This situation described by my 
friend at Quincy is not unusual. On 
the contrary, it is quite typical of 
what’s going on pretty generally and 
which forms the basis of my case, 
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namely, the tragic waste in personal 
selling. 

Recently I was talking to a sales 
manager of a well-known Detroit firm 
and he said, “If we were to hire one 
hundred salesmen, give them a sample 
outfit, a route sheet and a traveling 
expense check, and send them out on 
the road, they would divide themselves 
into groups, as follows: 

“Twenty-five per cent would imme- 
diately send in orders. 

“Fifty per cent would alibi, saying 
that prices were too high compared to 
those of competitors. 

“Twenty-five per cent would be 
abject failures. 

“The fifty per cent alibiers and the 
twenty-five per cent failures who 
must be faded out are the ones who are 
contributing to waste in personal sell- 
ing.” “And,” he said, “executives in 
the front office are too indifferent to 
the situation to take any action. That 
is one of the worst tragedies in my 
organization.” 

And yet, my friends, if we, as ad- 
vertising managers of concerns em- 
ploying large sales forces, tie more of 
our advertising to the salesman’s work 
in the field—to help him make good 
in his job—then this waste CAN be 
overcome. The time will arrive when 
the sales manager and the advertising 
manager will be one and the same 
man; or at least closely related. The 
relationship between the two men is 
not close enough today. The adver- 
tising manager should be the chief 
assistant to the sales manager. 


@ There are a number of cases | 
could recite to you on the tragic waste 
in personal selling, but let me just tell 
you of this one actual experience: 

A few years ago our firm had under 
consideration the purchase of motor 
truck equipment. Previously we had 
been having all our hauling done by a 
trucking company. My associate said 
to me, “Why not purchase our own 
motor equipment?” “All right,” | 
said, “I’ll get some figures on mainte- 
nance costs.” I went into the outer 
office and picked up a number of cur- 
rent magazines we had and selected 
therefrom the names of several large 
truck advertisers, and wrote to them 
direct, instead of calling up some of 
the local distributors. 

I took ten postcards and wrote on 
them something like this: “We are 
considering the purchase of motor 
truck equipment in our business. 
(Continued on Page 28) 























@ EXPORTERS are predicting that 
Soviet purchasers of American durable 
goods for 1935 will pass the $50,000,- 
000 mark. Less than one-third of this 
sum was spent by that young nation 
in 1934, and optimistic industrialists 
are estimating that the purchase in 
1936 will exceed the 1931 record ex- 
penditure of $104,000,000, when 
Russia was the leading foreign market 
for industrial machinery and equip- 
ment of American manufacture. 

The American-Russian trade agree- 
ment signed in Moscow early in July 
is in part responsible for the increase 
this year. But the great cause of it 
lies in the fact that the second Five- 
Year Plan has just begun to gather 
momentum. 

In 1937, planning committees from 
the various provinces will assemble in 
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e Third Five-Year Plan’ — 
What Does It Offer? 


Moscow to. balance achievement 
against quotas, and finally, to draft 
the third group of objectives that will 
be called the “Third Five-Year Plan.” 

Russia has ended the phase of de- 
velopment which required consumer 
products to occupy the bulk of the 
foreign purchase. Now as the second 
major plan gets under way, the nation 
develops heavy industry—the manu- 
facture of producers’ goods. 

In 1937, the 
body expects to see a complete recon- 
struction of the machine-buliding in- 
dustry. That means that machine 
tools will have to be imported for 
Russian 


central governing 


every branch of industry. 
foreign agents will buy them in Ger- 
many, in England and in the Scandi- 
navian peninsula. But the greater 
part of these purchases will be in 
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Two workers operating an 
American drill press in the 
machine shop of Magneto- 
Gorsk located in the Ural 
Mountains, Siberia, U.S.S.P.. 





America where machine tools are of 
fine quality, modern and comparatively 
inexpensive. 

Plans are to complete the basic 

mechanization of the coal, the iron 
and the steel industries by 1937, and 
this will require the purchase of equip- 
ment from foreign manufacturers. 
@ It is hoped to have electrified all 
Soviet industry by means of wide 
utilization of new electrical methods 
of production, especially in the metal- 
lurgical and chemical industries. 
Since the Soviet is not yet able to 
manufacture all of the electrical ap- 
paratus and equipment required, it 
must be purchased abroad. 

The technical backwardness in the 
linen industry is to be overcome by 
introducing high speed machinery. 
Much of this will necessarily be 
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The blast furnaces of Magneto-Gorsk, U. S. S. R., 
fabricated and erected by American firms. Other 
projects of equal magnitude are being planned 





of American design and manufacture. 

Soviet transportation facilities must 

improve, says Moscow, and accord- 
ingly, transportation machinery and 
equipment must be imported. Rail- 
roads must be built, bridges con- 
structed and signal systems installed. 
Russia must have 5,100 more Diesel, 
electric and steam engines in 1937 
than there were within her borders 
three years ago. The quota says there 
must be 250,000 more freight cars, 
and machinery for their manufacture 
must be purchased abroad. 
@ Mercantile and river fleets are to be 
radically renewed and reconstructed. 
The quota specifies that a half million 
automobiles must be built during the 
five-year period. Aviation facilities 
must be enlarged. 

In the oil industry forty-three pipe 
stills for primary refining and ninety- 
three cracking units will have to be 
built. 

Industrial centers will have been 
converted into well arranged cities, 
and this will require capital goods that 
Russia itself cannot yet produce. 

In general, the U. S. S. R. is at- 
tempting to become the foremost state 
in all Europe in the matter of indus- 
trial technique. To do this it will 
be necessary to buy abroad. And the 
capital 


American manufacturer of 
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goods can successfully exploit this 
need. 

The first problem confronting the 
American manufacturer seeking Rus- 
sian business is the complicated and 
intricate Soviet buying process. Manu- 
facturers and chief engineers of Rus- 
sian industrial enterprises specify their 
needs. These specifications pass before 
a series of planning commissions, 
finally arriving in Moscow at a central 
purchasing office. If the necessary 
equipment is not available in Russia, 
it is requisitioned by the executive 
offices of the government. After the 
money has been allocated for the pur- 
pose of making the purchases and the 
selection of equipment been approved, 
the requisition goes to the government 
Commissariat for Foreign Trade. This 
bureau is in charge of all export and 
import trade of the U. S. S. R. 

The official Soviet trade representa- 
tive in the United States is the Amtorg 
Trading Corporation at 261 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. A corpora- 
tion under New York State law, it is 
occupied exclusively with the buying 
and selling for the Soviet on a com- 
mission basis. 

Inreklama, one of the divisions of 
Amtorg, offers American manufactur- 
ers certain channels for penetrating 
the Soviet market. Most important 
of these, perhaps, is a collective cata- 
log printed in New York in Russian 
and distributed in the U. S. S. R. 
This Catalog of American Industry 


and Trade last year carried the paid 
advertisements of more than 600 
American advertisers. The next issue 
will be distributed in Russia in June, 
1936. 

@ Inreklama also represents the 150 
presently active periodicals constitut- 
ing the Soviet technical and trade 
press. Circulations of these publica- 
tions are certified by a government 
bureau patterned after our own A. B. 
C. All are manufactured and printed 
within the U. S. S. R. Since other 
paper is not available, it is necessary 
that they be printed on a pulp paper, 
and printing is poor according to our 
standards. 

A surprisingly large percentage of 
the editorial context is abstracted from 
American business papers. This testi- 
mony discloses the hunger of the 
Soviet technician for knowledge of 
American methods of production and 
distribution. 

Inreklama adapts the advertising of 
American manufacturers who wish to 
be represented in these Soviet trade 
journals, substituting a Russian text 
for English. Matrices of the advertise- 
ments must be en route to Russia at 
least two months before scheduled 
publication date. In addition to per- 
forming this copy service, Inreklama 
acts as a censor, deleting all copy 
which is not strictly technically in- 
formative. 

Individuals do not often subscribe 

(Continued on Page 36) 





American machinery and tools have played an important part in the 
Soviet industrial program and are favored because of their precision 
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Planning the Advertising Program 
For 1936 


Changing conditions in practically every industry which affect sales and advertising 
procedure make it imperative that the entire promotional program for 1936 be 
checked carefully to see that it will meet the requirements of the present situation 


@ It is not too late for a final check- 
up to make sure that we have not 
overlooked any important phase of 
our advertising and sales promotion 
activities for 1936. Any such review 
would be incomplete without answers 
to the following questions and con- 
siderations which, it is believed, in- 
clude the major points involved in an 
advertising and sales promotion cam- 
paign for industrial products or serv- 
ices. The existence of a properly 
trained and organized sales force and 
accurate information regarding mar- 
ket conditions applying to any given 
case are assumed to exist. 

Let us check our business paper 
schedule first. Has the use of these 
publications received all due considera- 
tion? It is all too easy to take this 
year’s program, add here, pare there 
and call it a job. But the 1935 model 
schedules may not make 1936 sales. 

We must consider: 

ExpaNDING Markets. Fields in 
which the sale of our product may 
have been a minor item during the 
last few years, may be much better 
markets in 1936. If so, advertising 
and selling plans may have to be 
oriented anew. Possibly markets cov- 
ered by horizontal business papers in 
the past, now justify the addition of 
vertical industry, functional or trade 
coverage. 


SHRINKING MARKETS may demand 
a revision exactly the reverse of the 
above. 

CHANGING CoMPETITION. What’s 
new in the market? Have competi- 
tors used the lean years to develop 
products which seriously limit our 
sales potential in certain fields? If 
so, consider the advisability of analyz- 
ing the fields in which our product 
still has a strong appeal and putting 
our advertising into the business papers 
which influence their buying; decreas- 
ing our effort in fields in which we 
are at a disadvantage. Possibly the 
new competition is largely in adver- 
tising and sales pressure. In that case, 
strategy may point to increased effort 
on our part in the same fields, or in 
others. 

Buyinc Activiry. Some business 
groups are going ahead faster than 
others. Are we proportioning our 
selling and advertising pressure to 
these trends? If not, it is obvious 
that we may, by reducing the return 
on our investment in slack fields, re- 
duce the over-all efficiency of our ap- 
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propriations. For example, one manu- 
facturer realizes that his sales in two 
fields are very likely to decrease from 
now on, and that there is little likeli- 
hood that these two fields will stage 
a come-back for years. He is there- 
fore planning to reduce his advertis- 
ing and selling effort in these two 
fields and put it into a third field 
which has developed, and which, 
statistically, is in an exceptionally 
strong position to make rapid strides. 

GrEocRaPHY. One manufacturer 
faces new conditions due to the con- 
struction of two competing mills in 
one section of the United States. This 
will place him at a disadvantage due 
to freight rates and time required for 
delivery. This manufacturer is focus- 
ing his advertising on _ industries 
located without this highly competi- 
tive territory, reducing his pressure 
within it. Geographic conditions such 
as relative buying power, location of 
groups of industries, seasonal condi- 
tions and other factors required close 
scrutiny of industrial geography in 
the light of current trends, of circu- 
lation analyses, etc. In some cases, 
such studies indicate the value of us- 
ing regional business papers to supple- 
ment those with national circulations. 
There are some cases in which the 
make-up of the sales force, distribu- 
tion or other conditions may place the 
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regional papers in the primary group. 
in all cases, are we sure that our con- 
clusions are based on current condi- 
tions and that these are used as reason- 
ably accurate indices of the future? 

TRAD! They keep 


In some fields, the whole- 


CONDITIONS. 
changing. 
saler was being almost talked out of 
He is 


very much a part of the picture in 


the picture a year or two ago. 
many fields today. Many a whole- 
saler has kept a lot of retailers in 
business during the last few years. 
He will continue to be a strong sell- 
ing force for that reason if for no 
other—and there are other reasons, 
based on the economics of distribu- 
tion. What is the situation in our 
fields? 


saler through the 


Are we talking to the whole- 
business papers 
which he reads? Shouldn’t we do so? 
@ Propuct CHANGEs. Improvements 
in our product may mean more to 
some groups of buyers than to others. 
If so, this may suggest changes in the 
publications used and the space to be 
used in them. The same is true if we 
are introducing new products. Even 
if the changes are largely only color- 
able, strategy will frequently suggest 
reconsideration of media and space. 
Apportioning the appropriation be- 
tween new and old products, if both 
are to be sold, depends, of course, on 
the objectives or quota set up for sales 
volume, and these, in turn, rest on ac- 
curate market data which, in many 
cases, are the very basis of the ad- 
vertising budget, publication lists and 
schedules. 
PERSONNEL CHANGES. The per- 
sonnel turnover in industry has been 
tremendous. Manufacturers who could 
formerly justify the boast “everybody 
knows us” may no longer enjoy that 
advantage. There are new faces be- 
hind the desks of 


technical heads and operating officials. 


executives, new 


In many plants, the man who used 
to buy our product is no longer there. 
As superintendent of a paper mill he 
was a valuable contact. In his new 
job as superintendent of a wire mill 
he no longer needs our product. The 


young man W ho has taken his place in 





Interesting action photograph made for The Cleveland Worm & Gear Compa 
Cleveland, under the direction of Paul Teas, Incorporated, agency. The process 

is the precision grinding of a worm at the company's plant. The machine was runni 
at full speed when the photograph was taken; sparks from the grinding wheel, and 

coolant are vividly shown. The camera had to be mounted on the machine and illumi 
tion produced by a cluster of flash bulbs. Although vibration was unusually heavy, 
amazing amount of detail was recorded for an illustration showing process of manufa 





the paper industry is unawed by tra- 
dition. We must reach him through 
our business paper advertising. That 
may mean stepping up our effort all 
along the line, for such changes are 
going on throughout all business and 
industry, and old champions who will 
not fight are soon displaced. 

PoLicy Have we 
changed any policies that affect our 
Conditions may favor 
concentration on an effort to sell our 


CHANGES. 
customers? 


product to equipment manufacturers 
to be used as a part of their product. 
That would affect our choice of media 
for now we may have two separate 
stories to tell: one to the manufac- 
turer to whom we want to sell, and 
one to the buyer who has the power 
to specify the use of our product in 
the equipment he buys. 
@ Other changes in policy may relate 
to development of industrial distribu- 
tor connections, to class of customers 
desired. The variations are almost 
countless, but let us check our ad- 
vertising plan for harmony with 
policies as they are, not as they were. 
WasHINGTON. All business eyes 
Washington. Governmental activity, 
restrictions, tendencies—all affect, or 
are likely to affect, our sales and ad- 
vertising policies. This coming year, 
also, we face a presidential election. 
While we cannot foresee the future, 
we can think about changes which 
are possible, and be prepared to meet 
them. On the other hand, let it be 
realized that inability to forecast leads 
The com- 
ing elections, wonder what Congress 
may do, waiting for this or that, are 
disheartening 


all too often to inaction. 


all with frequently 
repetitiousness mere alibis for lack of 


courage, ingenuity, imagination and 
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faith in our own powers. Such inac- 
tivity opens the way for newcomers 
to capture markets from old-timers. 

CHANGED Buyinc Factors. Buy- 

ing habits and motives have changed. 
While this has, perhaps, a primary 
effect on our sales presentation and 
advertising copy slant, it also has to 
be taken into account in our business 
paper advertising. It may, indeed, be 
a logical basis, aside from all other 
factors, for greatly increasing the use 
of business papers in order to do the 
mass-selling job of an idea, to develop 
a favorable tendency in our markets, 
to impede unfavorable tendencies or to 
capitalize conditions which have de- 
veloped. .The governing decisions in 
this case call for more than the ac- 
cumulation and analysis of statistics. 
Correct conclusions will be based on 
accurate, first-hand knowledge of our 
markets such as will be available to 
competent sales managers, advertising 
managers and counsellors. 
@ What else? Every business will 
have its own list of influences that 
should be taken into account in check- 
ing its 1936 business paper advertis- 
ing plans. This article cannot list 
them all. Let each advertiser make 
his own list. One word of caution 
may be useful: let the list be made 
from a construction viewpoint. Let 
us remember that we are seeking prof- 
itable ways of selling, not alibis for 
not advertising. The year 1936 will 
reward sellers, not order-waiters, and 
the logical use of business papers can 
be made the broad case on which the 
entire selling program can be reared 
safely. 

BALANCING THE Business PAPER 
ProcraM. Balancing the program 
financially, that is, proportioning the 
business paper advertising funds logi- 
cally in view of conditions and objec- 
tives, is a matter for individual study 
in each case. Balancing the program 
in other respects, while also a subject 
for individual consideration, is at least 
capable of comparison with a check 
list. 

For example, it should be helpful 
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to consider our plans to determine 
whether they should or should not, 
and do or do not reach: 

Ultimate users of the product, as 
distinguished from the actual buyers. 

Purchasing officials, those who ac- 
tually place the orders (in cases where 
their influence can advance or retard 
the advertiser’s cause). 

Buyers of products of which our 
product is a part which may be speci- 
fied or the use of which may be a sell- 
ing point. 

Specifying or recommending influ- 
ences, such as engineers, architects, 
doctors, etc. 

Operating officials responsible for 
the successful use of our product by 
employes under their supervision. 

Executives who may be either tech- 
nical, administrative or financial and 
thus have the double power of initiat- 
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ing and approving or disapproving 
purchase. 

Industries in which our product can 
be sold profitably, as distinguished 
from individuals considered function- 
ally. For example, a certain type of 
lubricant can be sold in practically 
every industrial plant. Budgetary and 
market limitations preclude the possi- 
bility of reaching each _ industry 
through its vertical business papers. 
It may prove more efficient to reach 
the operating and executive groups 
through horizontal, functional papers 
cutting across all industry. If, how- 
ever, this product has outstanding 
value on construction machinery, it 
becomes wise to consider the use of 
vertical papers reaching users of such 
equipment regardless of their individ- 
ual functions. 

An aid in checking up on the bal- 
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ance of our advertising and selling 
plans is to. tabulate all industry ac- 
cording to the U. S: Department of 
Commerce, other convenience classi- 
fications and, against such list, to en- 
ter indications of their relation values 
as markets for our product. Having 
done this, the next step is to list for 
each market, the buying influences 
functionally and to check those which 
should be cultivated. It will thus be- 
come possible to study circulation 
statements against our requirements, 
to determine which horizontal and 


vertical papers to choose and the ex- 


tent to which they can be utilized. 
@ Business Paper Copy. Planning 
the copy slants or themes for 1936 re- 
quires a knowledge of what is going 
on in our markets. Even more, it re- 
quires a well-grounded opinion of 
what changes are impending. Two 
great aids are available and both 
should be used. Obviously, the first 
is direct field contact through the 
sales management. Here in the sales 
department can, or should, be found 
a fund of information that must be 
used in order that our salesmen and 
our advertising shall mesh. If the ad- 
vertising department and the sales de- 
partment have been working efh- 
ciently, this information has been 
available constantly and the necessary 
touch with conditions will exist. 

A copy guide not always used as 
much as it should be exists in the text 
pages of the business papers. In most 
cases, the editors. are im touch with 
their fields. They know what is hap- 
pening. They are trained to sense 
trends and their writings reflect what 
they know. The editorial pages of our 
leading business papers are most re- 
liable guides to copy themes. 

The air is charged with new con- 
cepts, new “necessities in industry. 
These, copy must recognize. Some of 
the results which 1936 copy must 
achieve are: 

Overcome the reluctance to make 
capital investments. Copy must make 
the investment seem imperative; at 
least, highly desirable. Industry knows 
that alertness is the price of survival, 
that newer materials, methods, equip- 
ment, are needed in order to keep 
product-quality up and production 
cost down. While those points have 
always been handy copy themes, they 
have new significance today, if han- 
dled in the light of today’s activities. 
Whether you are addressing the check- 
book, the operating head, the recom- 
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mending power or the actual user, put 
your investment urge into the copy. 
Arm everybody with ammunition that 
will help sell your idea. 

Get down to brass tacks. What 
have been called “bouquet pinning” 
and “chest pounding” have been over- 
done. Play up as definitely as possi- 
ble ‘»¢ benefits of the use of your 
product. 

Get attention value into your adver- 
Business paper advertising 
has passed the mere mechanical incen- 


tisements. 


tive devices. 

Be relevant. Don’t drag in an un- 
related idea merely because it is strik- 
ing and thus impose on yourself the 
job of yanking the readers’ minds 
back into the paths you want them 
to take. Reading time has become 
scarce. 

The pressure 
Many things 
You have to 


Be as terse as possible. 
of living is still high. 
weigh on many minds. 
give your message enough energy to 
push other thoughts out, and at best 
you can do it only for fleeting mo- 
ments. 

Remember your catalog. 
your readers remember it too. 


See that 
Refer 
to it often. 

Think of dealers as merchants. 
Talk to them of selling. They have 
new problems, but they all relate to 
selling. Don’t use consumer copy in 
trade papers and expect to get the 
most out of them. 

Be hopeful. 


must buy more. 


Business is buying and 

Over-anxiousness to 
sell reflects pessimism. Assume that 
they will buy if your product will 
help them. Show them how it does, 
and stimulate investigation. 


@® CATALOGS—If ever an obsolete 
catalog was likely to be harmful, it 
will be in the year to come. Industry 
knows that many improvements have 
been made in almost every line. A 
catalog full of pre-war or even pre- 
depression equipment is worse than 
useless today. See to it that your 
catalogs are modern in appearance and 
modern as conditions permit as to 
your products. Industry wants to 
know, “What’s new?” 

Annual publications made up of 
catalogs or catalog pages of many 
manufacturers have their places in a 
great number of industrial sales pro- 
motion plans. Consider their applica- 
bility to the conditions you must 
meet. Use them if they will help, 
but do not assume that this solves 
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your catalog problem completely. 
For the sake of individuality, to help 
your salesmen, distributors, dealers 
and customers, be prepared to submit 
individual catalogs which convey your 
message in your own way. Every 
business has a character of its own. 
The catalog should reflect it. 


Whether our catalog should be a 
bound volume, a set of bulletins to fit 
a folder or separate sheets for loose 
leaf compilation depends on many fac- 
tors. Chief of these is the users’ con- 
venience. Not too often is the cata- 
log building job approached from that 


angle. Is the new catalog we have 


planned in the best form for the user? 


The last few years have contributed 
new materials and new reproduction 
methods. Let us check up and see 
whether any of these modern develop- 
ments can add to the usefulness and 
effectiveness of our catalog. They 
may do this and save money at the 
same time. 


Catalog planning leaves a _ wide- 
open opportunity to study not only 
the contents, but the manner in which 
they are arranged. One manufacturer 
of electrical equipment has made a 
distinct hit with a “Simplified Cata- 
log and Price List.” The arrangement 
of data is a real simplification, and, 
what’s more, the intriguing title tells 
you so. Here again let us check: 
Have we taken into account the ever 
increasing demands on people’s time 
and on their search for ““What’s new?” 


Reference to the job of keeping the 
catalog working was made in a pre- 
vious article. A preceding paragraph 
on business papers also referred to it. 

Dimectories. A class of business 
papers not to be passed over without 
due consideration is certain direc- 
of manufacturers and their 
products. They merit study. They 
provide comprehensive free listing 
service which should, in any event, be 
utilized. If the use of our product is 
not necessarily confined to a very 
small number of strictly limited fields, 
advertising space in these books is 
likely to be very profitable. Being 
annuals, the drain on the advertising 
appropriation is in most cases almost 
And—key your advertis- 


tories 


negligible. 
ing. 

Next month we shall take up the 
items of direct mail, house organs, 
publicity, sales promotion, industrial 
expositions, radio and motion pictures 
and analyze them in a like manner. 


Canadian 
Trade Agreement 


@ MACHINERY represents the larg- 
est group of non-agricultural products 
benefiting from the reductions in duty 
specifically assured to the United 
States by the new trade agreement 
with Canada to be effective in January. 

In the industrial machinery group, 
the Canadian tariff paragrah 427, 
which covers machinery of iron and 
steel not specially provided for, the im- 
ports of which from the United States 
amounted to $35,800,000 in 1929-30, 
will be subject to varying reductions 
in duty. The duty in all cases was 
previously thirty-five per cent ad 
valorem. Hereafter, the rate on none 
of this machinery will exceed twenty- 
five per cent; a large portion will be 
dutiable at twenty per cent; on some 
types of special purpose machinery, 
the rates are further reduced to fifteen, 
ten or five per cent; and in certain 
cases the duty is removed entirely. 

The following summary shows, by 
commodity groups, the wide distribu- 
tion of the trade benefiting from re- 
ductions in Canadian duties. It in- 
cludes all items where the reductions 
are the result of Schedule I or of the 
extension to us of most-favored-for- 
eign-nation rates. 


Value of imports from 
the United States, fiscal 
year ended March 31, 
of articles benefiting 

by duty reductions 
(Thousands of dollars) 

1930 1935 

Agricultural products. .$49,778 $15,195 
Fishery products...... 1,164 400 
Stone, glass and non- 

ferrous metals...... 24,634 
Iron and steel products. 8,993 
Hardware 3,057 
Other manufactures 


COMMODITY 
GROUPS 


8,431 
4,216 
1,416 


65,473 
Machinery and engines. 84,107 22,309 
Motor vehicles....... 40,461 3,128 
Railroad equipment... 3,077 312 
Wood, wood products. 21,620 4,257 
Paper, paper products. 19,745 6,421 
Hides and leather 1,382 
Textiles 6,419 
Rubber products 1,112 
Petroleum products.... 4,154 
Chemicals 4,505 
Musical instruments... 268 
Miscellaneous products. 17,548 6,619 


$419,103 $106,194 


15,650 


Of importance to nearly all manu- 
facturers is the provision of the new 
treaty eliminating the former Can- 
adian practice of frequently placing 
arbitrary valuations on imports rather 
than collecting duty on declared valu- 
ations. 
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Shoot At the Market 
Being Built For You 


@ DO you remember O. Henry’s 
story, “Shoes,” and how Johnny At- 
wood, American Consul at Coralio, 
became entangled with the law of sup- 
ply and demand? 

A joking letter put Johnny on the 
spot when Mr. Hemstetter, a citizen 
of Johnny’s home town, arrived with 
his daughter—Johnny’s heartache— 
and a complete stock for a shoe store 
in Coralio, where 99% of the residents 
never wore shoes! 

A sleepless night, and Johnny dis- 
patched a cablegram which eventually 
brought him a shipment of needle- 
sharp cockleburrs. With these burrs 
carefully distributed, in the night, 
wherever unshod feet might step, 
Johnny literally paved the way for a 
demand that wiped out Mr. Hemstet- 
ter’s stock. 

Johnny, you note, did not create a 
demand for shoes. He created a neces- 
sity for a demand. Therein lies a 


story which some advertisers might 
well consider. Economically, it is al- 
most impossible for a single adver- 
tiser to create a demand. He may 
create a need or desire which his prod- 
uct will satisfy, but that is expensive. 
(Only a manufacturer of a product 
for mass consumption could even con- 
template such a task.) Or he may ap- 
peal to a need, desire, or an idea which 
has already been established. 

As illustration, the Koppers Prod- 
ucts Company advertisement, “An 
Outcry for Road Safety is Sweeping 





the Country” is simply capitalizing 
the necessity for a demand for prod- 
ucts which will prevent accidents due 
to skidding. With this in mind, an 
examination of the advertisement will 
disclose a resemblance between Johnny 
Atwood’s work and that of the edi- 
tors of various magazines. 

There are a lot of Johnnies; espe- 
cially among editors of business 
papers; editors who are busily scatter- 
ing cockleburrs in the paths of busi- 
ness men, pricking them into con- 
sciousness of a need for new equip- 





The editorial content of business papers offers 
a wealth of ideas for copy—ideas that are sure 
to gain attention because they represent the 
thought of the industry as seen by the editors 
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ment, materials and services; paving 
the way for those manufacturers who 
can fill the need, and who are ready 
to take advantage of the publishers’ 
missionary work. 


@ These headlines typify the business 
papers’ “basic job of building a mar- 
ket” for some product: 

“Move It—At Low Cost” 

“Maintenance Can Add to Profits” 

“Greases—Where . . . How” 

“Which Coal?” 

Without introduction, they might 
easily be mistaken for headlines of ad- 
vertisements featuring materials han- 
dling equipment, machinery, roofing, 
etc. They are, however, actual titles 
of business paper articles — subjects 
for editorial burrs. 

But titles do not always tell the 
whole story—figuratively and literal- 
ly. For example, the advertisement 
“What Railway Age Says About 
Waterproofing Grade Separations” 
would never have appeared in that 
magazine if there had been a less care- 
ful reading of its write-up on an im- 
portant government project—certain- 
ly of definite interest to the readers of 
the magazine. So far as waterproofing 
is concerned, Railway Age said noth- 
ing about waterproofing, but through- 
out, the story stressed the importance 
of waterproofing as an essential ele- 
ment of grade separation work. The 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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An Analysis of 





Bakelite’s Advertising Department 





@ THE first of a series of case 
studies to define advertising depart- 
ment structure, routine and procedure 
of representative national advertisers 
has been released by the Advertising 
Research Foundation, sponsored by the 
Association of National Advertisers, 
and is of particular interest to indus- 
trial advertisers because the subject 
was the Bakelite Corporation. Copies 
of the forty-eight-page book are avail- 
able to non-members of the A.N.A. 
at $2.50. 


The report shows that the Bakelite 
advertising department, having a per- 
sonnel of twelve, headed by Allan 
Brown, advertising manager and as- 
sistant treasurer, serves many com- 
panies and many industries, owing to 
the fact that the company not only 
manufactures certain products itself 
but licenses other companies to manu- 
facture under its patents. 


The Bakelite advertising depart- 
ment, working in conjunction with 
one agency, Rickard & Co., renders 
licensees and subsidiaries, of which 
latter there are five, a limited agency 
service in laying out of programs and 
advising on copy problems. The 
agency is compensated on a fee basis. 


The Bakelite report is a summary 
of pertinent information with a sup- 
plement which includes a structural 
chart of the department’s organiza- 
tion and reproductions of its forms 
and record sheets. Of unusual inter- 
est is the story of teamwork of the 
advertising, sales and engineering de- 
partments, which was developed to 
meet the problem created by the 
necessity for preparing a great variety 
of technical messages and the impos- 
sibility of enough copy men to cover 
all fields. Briefly, the problem of 
bringing the required technical knowl- 
edge to bear is met by making all 
members of the engineering and sales 
departments ex-officio members of the 
advertising copy staff, parcelling out 
the copy assignments to the persons 
who happen to have a knowledge of 
the industry to be addressed. 


In some instances the engineer or 
salesman drafted for extra duty writes 
the copy, or part of it, and in others 


he passes on text prepared by the ad- 
vertising department. 


Following this collaboration, the 
message goes to the central commit- 
tee, another feature of the advertising 
set-up, the membership of which 
comprises the president and the heads 
of all departments. The function of 
this group is advisory, a smaller execu- 
tive committee, composed of advertis- 
ing, sales, engineering and legal de- 
partment heads having the executive 
power. 

Some other responsibilities of the 
advertising department and the meth- 
ods employed to discharge them, 
which are fully described in the re- 
port are: 

The budgeting of the appropriation 
by product a year in advance. 

The preparation of industrial ex- 
hibits. 

The purchase of all art, photog- 
raphy, engraving, etc., independently 
of the company’s regular purchasing 
department. 

The preparation of sales promotion 
material of all kinds, sample kits, 
gathering of data on old and new 
products, market analyses, etc. 

Coverage of trade events and man- 
agement of public relations. 

New product research. 

Dissemination of trade information 
and news of the company and its af- 
filiates and publication of a house 
organ. 

Answering and routing inquiries 
from advertising. 

Compilation and revision of mail- 
ing lists for direct mail. 

Complete accounting and record 
keeping for the advertising depart- 
ment, including a perpetual inventory 
of the department’s supplies. 


The department is set up as a sep- 
arate unit with full autonomy, the 
manager being in full charge of em- 
ployment, advancement and dismis- 
sal. It is the policy to recruit the 
staff by advancement from positions 
in other departments on the theory 
that a wide knowledge of a technical 
business of this nature is more helpful 
than general advertising experience. 
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Trends 


A review of conditions within industries which influence industrial 
marketing procedure, written by editors of business papers 








Telephone Industry 
Confident of Future 


@ TELEPHONE subscribers are com- 
ing back; probably twenty per cent 
of those lost since 1930 have been re- 
gained. There is a feeling of general 
confidence in the field and the com- 
panies are commencing to plan for 
improvements and to take care of “‘de- 
ferred maintenance.” 

In the case of many independent 
companies, which operate about 13,- 
500 of the 20,000 telephone ex- 
changes in this country, much sub- 
scriber station equipment which was 
taken out during the depression years 
will not be used again. New and 
modern telephone sets are being in- 
stalled as subscribers come back. The 
telephone manufacturers have de- 
veloped and placed on the market 
new and more compact and efficiert 
subscriber station equipment, and this 
is being purchased by the telephone 
companies. 

The trend in subscriber station 
equipment is towards the entirely self- 
contained handset telephone in which 
all the parts—such as ringer, induc- 
tion coil, condensers, etc.—are placed 
in the base of the handset instrument 
instead of in a separate unit as has 
been the custom for years past. And 
the sets may be obtained in colors to 
harmonize with the decoration of the 
room in which installed. 

There likewise have been great im- 
provements made in switching and 
power equipment installed in the cen- 
tral office. The trend is towards com- 
pactness, efficiency and reliability of 
operation. For very small towns auto- 
matic switching equipment has-been 
developed for installation on telephone 
poles, being unaffected by the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold and requiring 
no attention except routine inspection. 

During the last four years only es- 
sential construction and maintenance 
has been done. The plant and equip- 
ment of many independent companies 
have reached the point where replace- 
ment is necessary. With improving 
conditions in the next year or so there 


should be much activity in replace- 
ment work and plant rebuilding. 

The coaxial cable developed by the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, which is still in an experi- 
mental stage, holds much of interest 
for the future of long distance 
telephony, telegraphy and television. 
Further experiments are expected to 
prove the coaxial cable’s commercial 
feasibility for transmitting  simul- 
taneously 240 telephone conversations 
or 2,400 telegraph messages, or a band 
of frequencies of about a million 
cycles in width for television. 

When it is realized that this coaxial 
cable is really a hollow copper pipe 
containing a copper wire, supported 
at intervals by rubber insulators, the 
revolutionary character of what may 
take place in long distance telephone 
or telegraph plant construction may 
be glimpsed.—S. R. Epwarps, Editor, 
Telephony. 


Pulp and Paper 
Outlook Brighter 


@ THE business outlook for the pulp 
and paper industry is one of continued 
improvement. For the most part, the 
trend for the last two years has been 
upward out of the slough which fol- 
lowed the all-time production and per 
capita consumption records of 1929. 
Recent reports indicate that some 
of the mills are making money; that 
losses in other cases are being reduced; 
that some of the idle mills are re- 
opening; that money is being spent 
for the purchase of new equipment 
and for the modernization and im- 
provement of plant conditions with a 
fervor not manifested for several 
years; and that thought is being given 
in some quarters to an expansion of 
productive capacity within the indus- 
try—new mills not only being con- 
templated but actually being built. 
Consumption of paper is increasing 
as evidenced by improvement in oper- 
ating schedules. In fact, paper mills 
furnishing reports to the American 
Paper and Pulp Association were oper- 
ating at an average of 75.6 per cent 
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of capacity for October, 1935, as con- 
trasted with 64.7 per cent for the same 
month a year ago. 

In addition to such “straws in the 
wind” as have been mentioned, it 
might be stated that the production 
of paper for 1935 will be considerably 
higher than for 1934; that the prices 
for paper are firmer than they have 
been for some time; that the price of 
newsprint for 1936 has been increased 
slightly over that for the present year; 
and that employment within the en- 
tire production end of the industry 
probably is at an all time peak.— 
Harry E. Weston, Editor, The Paper 
Industry. 


Building Supply 
Distributors Adding Lines 


@ ON THE threshold of a revival 
of home building, building material 
dealers throughout the United States 
are confronted with a set of conditions 
entirely different from those im- 
mediately preceding the boom of 
1923-26. 

The active entry of the federal gov- 
ernment into housing through the 
Federal Housing Administration and 
other administrative agencies, the ad- 
vent of several of the nation’s largest 
industrial corporations into the build- 
ing materials field, the development of 
a multitude of new building materials 
and improvements in home construc- 
tion methods, plus the bitter lessons 
gleaned from five depression years— 
all will influence trends in the build- 
ing materials industry. 

There is today a growing trend 
toward a more aggressive merchandis- 
ing on the part of building material 
dealers. ‘‘Main Street stores,” more 
attractive yards and showrooms, better 
and more consistent use of advertising, 
addition of new lines such as paints, 
heating equipment, and even electri- 
cal appliances, a growing tendency 
toward direct selling of the home 
owner—in short, a more complete 
control of the sale of the new con- 
struction or remodeling unit, char- 
acterizes the building material dealer 
of today. 

The extended depression in the 
building industry has built up a tre- 
mendous backlog of demand for ma- 
terials handling equipment. Together 
with the probability that building ma- 
terial dealers will add considerably to 
the number of materials they will sell 
next year, the expected housing de- 
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mand should also result in a replace- 
ment of obsolete automotive equip- 
ment as well as yard equipment for 
the handling of materials.—JoHNn H. 
Van Deventer, Jr., Managing Edi- 
tor, Building Supply News. 


Modernization Stimulates 
Buying in Dairy Field 

@ OBSERVERS report that the down- 
ward tendency of fluid milk consump- 
tion which has characterized the 
market for the past two years or so is 
being checked, due in part to in- 
creased payrolls and diminished un- 
employment and in other part to ener- 
getic merchandising on the part of 
milk dealers. 

The market during the past two 
years has been unstable notwithstand- 
ing repeated attempts at stabilization, 
but seems to be settling down to more 
orderly operation. There is going on 
some shift in milk marketing owing 
to the considerable increase of store 
sales and the entry into many markets 
of producer-distributors, that is, 
farmers who market their own milk 
directly to consumers. 

Among the novelties in the fluid 
milk market vitamin D is probably the 
most important. Chocolate milk 
drinks are increasing in popularity, 
and many dealers are distributing 
orange drinks from the wagons. 

There is considerable activity in 
building and equipment of milk plants. 
Not many new concerns are entering 
the business, but new plants are being 
erected by established companies and 
much new equipment is being installed. 

It is not merely a matter of replace- 
ment of outworn equipment but to a 
great extent modernization. The de- 
velopment of new machinery and out- 
put generally is progressing at a lively 
rate, the processing and handling of 
milk is being reduced to greater pre- 
cision and economy, and home deliv- 
ery, which is far and away the costliest 
part of the dealers’ work, is a special 
object of inventive effort with a view 
of paring down its expense. Machin- 
ery houses are getting a good deal of 
work from the milk industry. Cap 
manufacturers, with their auxiliaries, 
such as paper, pulp, aluminum, metal 
foil, are bringing out increasingly at- 
tractive head frames for milk bottles, 
and bottles themselves are being deco- 
rated with colored pictures and in- 
scriptions fused in the glass.—H. E. 
O. Herveman, Editor, Milk Plant 
Monthly. 
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[CONTINUED FROM Pace 18] 


The Tragic Waste in Selling 


What information can you give me 
regarding maintenance costs in such a 
business as ours?” The ten cards went 
out at the same time. 

And right here I would like to say 

that if any of you gentlemen would 
ask me, “Out of your experience what 
do you believe is the weakest link in 
advertising?” I would immediately an- 
swer, “The handling of inquiries by 
large national advertisers.” Let me 
suggest as an interesting program for 
one of your clinics that you put on 
some tests to find out the time taken 
to answer inquiries and the kind of 
answers you will get. 
@ I can buy inquiries in the mail order 
field for as low as fifty cents apiece— 
and I do buy them—but if I were 
selling stokers for industrial installa- 
tion, I would be willing to pay $25 to 
$50 or perhaps $75, for a good inquiry. 
Inquiries cost money—the amount de- 
pending on your business and the 
product—and the unit of sale. But 
altogether too often these valuable in- 
quiries are handled in a manner that 
would give you the impression they 
had no cash value. 

Now, in regard to the ten cards I 
sent out—all at the same time. Six 
did not answer direct, but sent the 
inquiries on to their branch office in 
Chicago. It took seven to eight days 
to answer and two never did answer. 
In the six instances where the salesmen 
called, no mail acknowledgment was 
received—no mail of any kind pre- 
ceded the salesman’s call. 

Now let me give you the result of 
those six calls. You'll find this in- 
teresting. 

I have made it a practice all my life 
to interview salesmen, and I have a 
lot of them calling on me. I follow 
this practice because I am a salesman 
myself and in my days of selling and 
contacting I have gone home many a 
time in the depths of despair and dis- 
appointment because of the sad ex- 
periences of the day. There is one 
thing I never could understand, and 
that is why an executive who sends 
out salesmen himself—and expects his 
men to be given a respectable hearing 
by the other fellow—can be hard- 
boiled in regard to the other fellow’s 
salesmen. 

One Monday morning our switch- 
board girl said there was a salesman 





to see me. I stepped out of my office 
(a practice I always follow with a 
strange salesman). The young man 
said: 

“Good morning, Mr. Buckley.” 

“Good morning,” I answered. 
“What can I do for you?” 

“I understand you are in the market 
for our motor truck.” 

““No—who told you we were?” 

“Our sales manager said that you 
were interested in buying one of our 
trucks.” 

My inquiry, you will remember, 
was for information regarding main- 
tenance costs. 

“No, you are wrong, I am not in- 
terested in buying one of your trucks.” 

“Well,” he said, “you are Mr. 
Buckley, aren’t you?” 

I told him I was. 

“I have this territory, so I am here.” 

He told me all about the mechanics 

of his truck, all about four-wheel 
drive, worm gear, etc.—the whole 
story, and when I thought he had fin- 
ished, I asked for his literature. He 
left it and was on his way. 
@ When any salesman in your organi- 
zation goes before a prospect and is 
asked for literature and he just lays it 
down and is on his way, you have lost 
the sale. It is one sweet, easy way to 
terminate an interview. Literature 
was never devised for that purpose. 
The salesman should say, “Yes, I have 
literature, but let me show you this 
on page § and that on page 9, etc.” 

The second man called on me the 
following morning. I stepped out of 
my office to receive him. He said: 

“Good morning, Mr. Buckley. I 
understand that you are in the market 
for a motor truck.” 

I told him that another man had 
been here from another company who 
gave me some good figures. j 

He said, “I would like to tell you 
something about that other com- 
” and he knocked the stars 





pany’ 
out of that other company. (Never 
knock a competitor. You may be 


working for him some day. That’s a 
good axiom—one of the soundest 
pieces of advice to give to anyone.) 

“Have you any literature?” I asked 
him. And he was on his way. 

The same afternoon the third man 
came to see me and his approach was, 
“I was sent here by my sales manager. 
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With Which Is Consolidated 


Marine Review— 





A Greater, More Powerful Sales Medium 


In the Expanding Marine Market 


OLLOWING the increase of 29 

per cent in shipbuilding volume 
in American yards during the first 
nine months of 1935—representing 
a gain of 75 per cent over the be- 
ginning of 1933—the United States 
Lines asked for bids for the con- 
struction of a new transatlantic 
liner . . . the largest merchant 
ship project in years. This new 
ship which is to be practically a 
duplicate of the liners Manhattan 
and Washington, will provide a 
substantial market for a _ wide 
variety of marine materials and 
equipment augmenting the 
present volume of naval and mer- 
chant construction. 
This activity, however, is only a 
start. Plans for at least 50 new 
merchant vessels are awaiting the 
passage by Congress of shipping 
legislation, and additional com- 
batant and auxiliary naval vessels 
are under consideration. More- 
over, in 1941, 87 per cent of 
American sea-going merchant ton- 
nage will be over 20 years old 

. indicating the huge accumu- 


lation of deferred construction and 
the great need for an extensive re- 
placement program. Such a pro- 
gram will assure a large steady 
market for marine products, in ad- 
dition to materials and equipment 
constantly needed for ship opera- 
tion, maintenance and repair. 


In 1936, opportunities for marine 
sales will warrant most aggressive 
sales and advertising efforts . 

designed to secure favorable atten- 
tion to your products, to influence 
specifications and to secure prece- 
dence when purchases are being 
made. A continuous advertising 
campaign in Marine Engineering 
and Shipping Review will be a 
powerful factor in building marine 
sales . . . for the readers of this 
publication are men who control 
and influence purchases in the sev- 
eral branches of marine activity 


shipping, operation, con- 
struction and repair. 
As a result of the merger of 
Marine Review with Marine Engi- 
neering and Shipping Age in No- 
vember, Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review offers to adver- 
tisers greatly increased circulation, 
broadened editorial scope and a 
greater number of pages, keener 
reader interest and a greater ad- 
vertising value. Regular sales 
messages in its advertising pages, 
therefore, will assure well-directed 
and effective publicity that will ex- 
pedite sales and reduce selling costs 
in 1936. 


Today, Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review’s 38 years of 
leadership as an advertising me- 
dium reaches a new level of pre- 
eminence . with no increase 
in advertising rates. 





Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company 
30 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


105 West Adams Street, Chicago 
Washington, D. C. 


Terminal Tower, Cleveland 
San Francisco 
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He said you were interested in motor 
truck equipment.” 

“Was that all he told you?” I asked. 

“Yes, that was all the sales manager 
told me.” Whereupon he reached into 
his brief case and drew out a photostat 
book of testimonials, which he went 
through for me page by page. 
@ Five salesmen called on me and all 
of them missed the point. They were 
lacking in the information that the 
inquiry called for. What a waste! 
All of these men had personality, were 
smart 
(How do I know they were college 
men? All five of them put their 
hands in their pockets and threw back 
their coats so that i might see their 


young fellows, college men. 


frat pins.) 

The sixth man called on me at about 
two o'clock one day. My desk was 
fairly clean. When I was informed 
by the telephone girl that he wanted 
to see me, I stepped out of my office. 
Now get his approach: 

“Mr. Buckley, I spent all day yes- 
terday on your shipping platform. I 
just came back from the postoffice 
where I went with a load of your mail 
on one of your trucks. I waited on 
Dearborn Street while they unloaded 
the mail. As a result of the check-up 
yesterday and this morning, I have 
some figures to show you.” 

I told him to come in—the only 
man of the six whom I had invited in- 
He had the inquiry in 
its original form. He pulled out a 
sheet of foolscap paper on which he 
had tabulated figures, and talked 
transportation figures for fully half 


to my office. 


an hour. 

“IT recommend a five-ton truck,” he 
said, “‘and here’s the reason why .. .” 

So far as the motor truck was con- 
cerned, I didn’t know what kind it 
was, or what kind of a gear it had. 
He didn’t talk specifications to me. I 
was interested in maintenance cost— 
that was what I was concerned about. 
That man walked out with the order. 
He was a salesman—a creative sales- 
man. The other five men were 
wasters. 

If advertising managers would be- 
come more salesminded, so that they 
could help train and support the sales- 
men so that they would handle in- 
quiries—which cost real money to get 
—in a manner that would enable them 
to close sales—then their own work 
would be a great deal more profitable 
and resultful. 
should become 
They 


Advertising men 
more than advertising men. 
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‘The odds are 15 to 1 


AND NOW TAYLOR TESTED PROMOTIONS A 


Pet tus awe! tee reqeihes sed ee wh ore 


@ Navin Vine 


INSTRUMENTS 





Intriguing copy of Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., pro- 
moting thermometers and weather 
instruments to dealers around a sur- 
vey which showed fifteen out of 
every sixteen people consider Taylor 
instruments most accurate, and offer- 
ing new tested displays and other 
promotional material for dealers 





should strive to become a factor in the 
sales job. The greatest satisfaction I 
get is to find an advertising man make 
a real place for himself in his organiza- 
tion. Too many top executives think 
the’ professional type of advertising 
man is not a part of the business—he 
is just an excess we use in good times. 
Just a few advertising men become 
heads of the businesses. They have 
been too self-satisfied to remain tech- 
nicians. They are burdened with de- 
tails—often minor—which they should 
delegate to others and keep their desks 
clear for bigger things in the business. 
I want to see the day arrive when, 
when important decisions in the policy 
of a business are to be reached, the ad- 
vertising man is called in, not just told 
about it after the decision has been 
made. 

@ I am preaching a new art of sales 
management and I say, in learning this 
new art, it is well to realize that we 
will progress with old organizations 
only so far as the policy of the organi- 
zation will permit. There are very 
real difficulties that must be faced in 
creating a new program of sales pro- 
motion and sales management. These 
attitudes will color many decisions and 
may generate more heat than light in 
many discussions of plans and meth- 
ods, when the educational processes go 





far enough. To educate the public, 
we must first educate the teachers. 

In order to clarify my standpoint, 
let me at this time say this: A busi- 
ness is financed, a plant is built, and 
an organization is developed for the 
purpose of producing something that 
can be sold at a profit and then sell- 
ing it. 

Therefore, the creation of an efhi- 
cient selling process is the ultimate 
purpose of an organization, and if it 
fails there, the organization fails. The 
vital importance of the selling process 
is obvious. It is the only reason why 
a business exists. We sell to a public. 
That public doesn’t have to buy of us. 
That public is a peculiar thing. It is 
busy, fickle, indifferent and exacting. 
We know less about it than we should. 
We do know, however, 

1. It is a fallacy that the public 
will automatically seek the best. Steel 
is the oldest and best metal, but it has 
lost out to a new thing, relatively 
speaking. 

2. It is a fallacy that the public 
knows the difference between price 
and value. 

3. It is a fallacy that the public 
will automatically reward enterprise 
and service. 

4. It is a fallacy that the public 
knows what it wants. 

§. It is a fallacy that the public 
will demand over any great length of 
time what it is not reminded of. 

Your customer is somebody else’s 
prospect. 

Selling is an absolutely essential 
function in all enterprises depending 
upon public support. During the next 
decade it will be the major problem of 
industry. It is a very human process, 
because no matter how much it may 
depend on price, or quality, it must be 
guided and controlled by those quali- 
ties which I shall generalize under the 
cloudy phrase of personality, which 
can tip the scale in favor of a particu- 
lar firm or line of goods. 

The public must be educated, i.e., 
informed and instructed. What does 
it matter what the price of an article 
is if I do not know I need it? It mat- 
ters still less if I do not want it. 





Two Accounts for Rickerd 


The Barnes Products Company, Detroit, 
in re-establishing its position in the store 
scale business, has appointed the C. E. 
Rickerd Advertising Agency, Detroit. 
This agency has also been named to pre- 
pare merchandising and advertising les 
for Wall Chemicals, Inc., Detroit, maker 
of all forms of special gases and gas 
equipment. 
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YOUR ADVERTISING DOLLARS- 
GET WHAT YOU PAY FOR?! 


|, YOU'RE buying space in the 
paper and pulp manufacturing field, you want circulation and 
reader interest among production, technical and operating execu- 
tives of paper and pulp mills. That's the only kind of circulation 
that will deliver your message to the men who can buy or influence 
the purchase of your product. 





That's why we urge you—read and compare the A.B.C. reports! 
The vocational analysis shown on Page | of the standard business 
paper form can be readily compared, and such a comparison may 
save you from making a serious error in the selection of the medium 
which you expect to deliver your message to this major industrial 
market. 





The Paper Industry is proud of its membership in the A.B.C. 
—proud of its circulation report, which shows a dominant position 
in coverage of production executives—proud of its editorial 
content, which year after year holds the largest audience of mill 
executives subscribing to any journal in this field. 


Ny But we want you to make the comparison — draw your own 
conclusions! You owe it to the success of your advertising cam- 


333 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO paign, to the protection of your advertising dollars, to get the 
E. B. FRITZ - PUBLISHER facts — now! 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
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New Policies for 
United States Steel 


@ THE new advertising policies of the United 
States Steel Corporation represent such a radical 
change from what has been the program for 
many years that other large companies having 
similar problems are watching developments 
with more than ordinary interest. 

The new plan seems to represent a definite 
integration and centralization of advertising, 
with better control in the hands of the parent 
company. Instead of advertising a number of 
different companies, each with its own products, 
the new set-up suggests chief emphasis upon 
United States Steel, and upon the corporation 
as the source of supply for the various products 
made by its subsidiaries. 

The new institutional campaign now appear- 
ing in the general magazines over the signature 
of the corporation is the first which has ever 
been published. It throws aside the timidity 
which formerly characterized the company in 
its publicity policy, and assumes that the atti- 
tude of the public is favorable rather than un- 
favorable toward it and other notable examples 
of Big Business. In this assumption ae believe 
that the corporation is correct. 

Institutional advertising of this character, in 
the general and industrial press, will create for 
U. S. Steel identity primarily as a manufacturer 
rather than merely a financial entity, and will 
give it personality and appeal which it has never 
had before. Even though during the last few 
years the name of the corporation has been used 
in the advertising of the subsidiary companies, 
it has played up the names of American Sheet & 
Tin Plate, Carnegie Steel, American Steel & 
Wire, Illinois Steel, National Tube and the 
various other individual units in the great cor- 
poration set-up. Now the public and industry 
are to hear more of U. S. Steel and less of the 
subsidiaries. 

This plan of centralized and integrated ad- 
vertising and merchandising is to include, we 
believe, the grouping of products according to 
the markets in which they are sold. Thus the 
corporation, as a unit, will talk to the railway 
industry, the utilities industry, the metal-work- 
ing industry, the construction industry, about 
all of the products they are interested in which 
are available from U. S. Steel. This will elimi- 
nate duplication of effort and the overlapping 
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and competition which have marked some of 
the individual company advertising which has 
appeared in years past. 

Obviously the change in advertising suggests 
similar changes in production and merchandis- 
ing. The merger of Carnegie and Illinois was 
the first step in this direction from a manufac- 
turing standpoint. The grouping of products 
for sales and advertising purposes will be the 
next. Such a centralized and integrated set-up 
should offer opportunity for more powerful and 
effective advertising and sales work, for better 
control of sales volume and sales costs, and for 
better service of industry in providing its steel 
requirements. 

One factor which should be emphasized is 
that while the institutional advertising cam- 
paign of U. S. Steel will be the spearhead of 
this new drive for identification and acceptance 
of the corporation as a manufacturer by indus- 
try and the public, it cannot take the place of 
product advertising addressed to the specific 
industrial groups which consume its output. 
That kind of definite, bull’s-eye advertising in 
the industrial press should follow as a matter of 
course. 


Obsolete Catalogs 
A Drag on Sales 


@ ONE of the primary necessities for success- 
ful industrial selling today is an up-to-date 
catalog. Companies which are trying to do 
business with obsolete catalog data in the hands 
of their salesmen, distributors and customers 
are setting up hurdles to sales which are entirely 
unnecessary. 

Imagine the time which is wasted by salesmen 
in explaining the changes in the line which have 
taken place since the catalog was first pub- 
lished! And imagine the disappointment of the 
customer who tries to order from a catalog only 
to find that the product illustrated and de- 
scribed is no longer available in that form. 
Even though the new product is a definite im- 
provement over the old, the user may have based 
plans and specifications for construction or in- 
stallation work on the latter, and hence is 
confronted with new expense and trouble in 
making the required changes. 

No catalog, of course, can be absolutely 
complete and up-to-date all the time. Even the 
ideal represented by a loose-leaf book which is 
constantly corrected—an ideal which, human 
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nature being what it is, is never realized, even 
approximately—cannot eliminate all of the 
troubles based on the constant changes and im- 
provements which are being made in any impor- 
tant line of industrial products. But certainly 
a catalog should be reissued frequently enough 
to bring the book, as a buying tool, within 
hailing distance of the company’s products as 
they are today. 

The catalog is not an advertising campaign, 
and does not do what advertising does, any more 
than advertising can take the place of the 
catalog. But it is obvious that to be most 
effective, advertising should be based on the 
availability of catalog information which gives 
an accurate and up-to-date picture of the prod- 
ucts now offered by the house. 

If your catalog is obsolete, better start making 
plans for a new book in 1936. 


The Value of 


Annual Issues 

@ SOME industrial advertisers classify the 
annual issues of business publications as merely 
“special numbers.” While many manufacturers 
regard them as useful from an advertising 
standpoint, others consider them only as a 
publisher’s device for adding advertising 
volume. 

The annual statistical and reference issues of 
many of the industrial publications, however, 
are of great interest and value to executives in 
the fields they serve. The annual numbers of 
Steel and The Iron Age, for example, are re- 
garded as almost indispensable in the correct 
understanding of the production, distribution 
and consumption of steel, and in forecasting 
the trend during the coming year, as well as the 
actual picture of what has happened during the 
past year. 

Another value growing out of the complete 
presentation of the facts regarding the industry 
is the opportunity to study both sides of contro- 
versial questions. A recent international issue 
of Cotton Trade Journal was perhaps the best 
and most authoritative analysis of the AAA 
program for cotton made available to either the 
general or trade reader. While the interests of 
the journal may lean toward a modification of 
the cotton crop control method of the AAA, it 
published articles by Secretary Wallace, Assist- 
ant Secretary Tugwell and other defenders of 
the crop restriction program, as well as the 
criticisms of economists and members of the 
cotton trade condemning the plan in relation to 
the world cotton markets which they contend 
are now being lost. 

Issues of this kind are frequently encyclo- 
pedic in character, and therefore have enormous 
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reference value. They set up milestones which 
can be referred to again and again in measuring 
the progress of the future. - Thus they represent 
cumulative values for the reader and to that 
extent extra values for the advertiser. 

While INpusTRIAL MARKETING would not 
undertake to endorse every annual reference 
number of every industrial paper, it is evident 
that many of them have such great interest for 
readers that they are bound to possess definite 
advantages for advertisers. 


The Missing Link 
In Merchandising 


@ TAKE a successful company which has a 
good product, an efficient sales organization and 
a good advertising campaign, and you may find 
that there is an important missing link in its 
merchandising. ‘That may easily happen to be 
sales promotion. 

Modern marketing sees a picture of products 
carefully fitted to the requirements of consum- 
ers, and presented to them most acceptably 
through salesmen and advertising. But it also 
sees the favorable attitude of customers kept 
alive through sales promotion which makes 
contacts at low cost in the intervals when the 
salesman cannot be present in person. 

And it likewise encompasses the efforts to 
reach by sales promotion the smaller and less 
important buyers, who cannot be called on 
frequently by salesmen, because of the high 
expense involved in such calls. That is a job 
which is done in mass by advertising, and which 
can be done in a more specific and intensive and 
individual way through sales promotion. 

Good marketing also takes account of sales 
costs and results, and therefore demands effec- 
tive sales controls. That means analysis of 
present business, as to kinds and sources and 
amounts per order; analysis of salesmen’s calls, 
as to number and cost and results; and analysis 
of that portion of the market which is not now 
being reached, and which perhaps could be cul- 
tivated profitably through sales promotion, to 
the point where salesman could begin to call 
and to convert the prospect into a customer. 
Great oaks still grow from little acorns. 

Perhaps this is an inadequate picture of sales 
promotion in an individual instance. It is truer 
of the function of sales promotion for industrial 
marketers as a whole. It is intended only to 
suggest that if you have a good advertising cam- 
paign and a good sales organization, your job 
may still be incomplete. If you have already 
invaded the twilight zone of sales promotion, 
you know the problems and, we hope, the 
answers. 
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Training Salesmen 


rather consistently from those em- 
ployed in the general merchandising 
field, purchasing motives differ and 
the sales transaction is usually termi- 
nated promptly. Much of the train- 
ing comes through every day personal 
contact of the sales manager or dis- 
trict supervisor with the salesman, oc- 
casionally in the presence of the cus- 
tomer. In such activities the great 
danger is in a tendency for the man- 
ager to detract from the initiative of 
the salesman by injecting himself too 
intimately into the transaction. But 
results come through an intimate re- 
view of customer relationships and the 
particular important negotiation by 
the sales manager and salesman. Never- 
theless, group training activities for 
industrial salesmen are necessary and 
the following summary may be of 
value. 

@ TRAINING COURSES — Many 
manufacturing companies building 
products sold to industry take on each 
year one or more men, usually from 
schools or colleges, for sales work. It 
is wise at first to place these men at 
the company headquarters in the fac- 
tory, because there they can gain a 
knowledge of the product manufac- 
tured and sold, and the way the com- 
pany is organized and operated. Im- 
mediately a sales training course should 
be arranged for them, by which they 
spend part of their time in a study of 
the sales features of product itself, 
the company policies and organization, 
a survey of the market, and a study 
of the fundamentals of selling. They 
should be required to solve a series of 
problems carefully prepared to bring 
out their interest in each topic, and 
particularly should they be required 
to make a large number of typical 
quotations which will develop their 
working knowledge of the product 
and its application. 

Sales meetings held at headquarters 
for field salesmen can be made particu- 
larly useful if carefully arranged and 
enthusiastically conducted. They 
should deal with company programs 
rather than local selling programs, and 
are particularly necessary when new 
lines of equipment are launched or 
entirely new sales policies inaugurated. 


DISTRICT OR LOCAL OFFICE 
SALES MEETINGS—These are the 
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most effective group sales meetings, 
because they can be focussed directly 
upon local sales problems. They can 
be timed to meet business conditions 
in the immediate territory. 

The most original sales meeting I 
ever attended was held on the first of 
the year with the New England sales 
organization of an equipment manu- 
facturer. The meeting consisted of a 
dinner, followed by a very original 
and carefully prepared program. Sev- 
eral of the men in the district were 
dressed to represent the members of 
the original Court of the Massachu- 
setts Colony, which formally opened 
session and had brought before it vari- 
ous citizens accused of crimes peculiar 
to the olden days of New England. 
Against each salesman was brought 
some fictitious charge, and for each a 
punishment was pronounced. Each 
punishment was outlined in a formal 
document which was handed to the 
culprit and which he had to read be- 
fore the court, and consisted of a com- 
mercial task of importance which he 
was to accomplish during the ensuing 
year. The meeting was interesting, 
entertaining and at times hilarious, 
but jt carried a very definite idea of 
responsibility in the solutions of the 
important local commercial problems. 


@ Many local sales meetings are weak 
because they are not carefully planned 
or because they consist of a series of 
set speeches. The greatest good comes 
from those consisting of carefully 
planned discussions wherein each sales- 
man places before the meeting his 
most serious sales problem, and calls 
for an expression of ideas towards its 
solution. Salesmen are best trained in 
this way through self expression of 
their difficulties as a part of a care- 
fully guided program. 


CIRCULAR OR SALES LETTERS 
—Sales letters issued from the general 
or district headquarters can be made 
a very effective method of training 
salesmen. So often they become per- 
functory because they are issued by 
those who do not have the viewpoint 
of the salesman or the knowledge of 
what information is useful to him. 

“A manufacturer of pumps used 
extensively by waterworks in smaller 
cities and for irrigation service gets 
out a letter to the salesmen every few 


weeks. There is no specifically set 
date for issuance. The publication 
consists always of only one sheet of 
paper of a special color and distin- 
guishing title. The material included 
is timely and up to date and never 
deals twice with a subject from ex- 
actly the same angle. 

“The major thoughts relate to sales 
opportunities, sales methods, new sales 
features and uses for the product, dis- 
tinctive orders obtained which carry 
a point in selling, accomplishments of 
the company, success from advertis- 
ing, etc. Each subject is given a twist 
which makes the reader think and 
leads to a stimulating climax. Such 
a publication, though small, requires 
work of a high order and a contact 
with salesmen and customers.”* 


@ In any sales organization one im- 
portant problem in sales training is 
that of making the experience of one 
salesman in solving a particular sales 
problem available and of value to an- 
other. One salesman may have been 
successful in breaking into a particu- 
lar customer organization and open- 
ing up business, or in meeting objec- 
tions which a customer may offer, and 
it becomes of the greatest importance 
that this salesman’s experience be 
made available to others. Both the 
sales meeting and the sales letter are 
means of accomplishing this, but it 
requires’ consistent following by one 
well suited for the work, for salesmen 
in their pursuit for business seldom 
stop to record what has been done. 


MOTION AND SOUND PIC- 
TURES—Motion and sound pictures 
are particularly useful in training 
salesmen where a number of people 
are involved, and especially so in train- 
ing of jobber and dealer salesmen. 
They possess the advantage of show- 
ing the product and its uses in actual 
life, with a running discussion of sales 
points and performance. 


Not long ago I saw an excellent 
film produced upon a labor saving de- 
vice found useful in most factories. 
It was in story form and developed 
around certain imaginary personalities 
such as “Waste Time,” “Defective 
Output,” etc., battling with “Efficien- 


cy,” “Time Saved,” etc. These per- 
sonalities were introduced into actual 
pictures of installations with definite 
recorded savings made. It takes the 

*“Marketing Industrial Equipment,” 


Bernard Lester, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, New York. 
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Editorial Evaluation 


BY THE PUBLISHER* 


if BUSINESS paper must fill a 


definite economic need." 


. "may be regarded as a tool 
to the extent that its value is in its 
use. However, a tool in itself lacks 
the power to influence the thinking 
and conduct of an industry which the 
right sort of a business paper con- 
stantly does." 


Reduced to essentials, the editorial 
function creates and the circulation 
and advertising apply the text for 
business needs.” 


"Reader of business paper essen- 
tially different . . . at the moment 
and the extent to which he is con- 
scious of why he reads." 


"A business paper does have di- 
mensions . . . length and breadth are 
subject more or less to exact calcu- 

















lation. Mathematically, however, they 
can represent no more than the 
measure of a plane. . . . In depth, 


*Excerpts fro address 


by C. J. Stark, President 


we reach to the very heart of busi- 


Penton Publishing Co 

hekiak Gelieiea bedi ness paper values. By depth we 
wie Aevernars Asia mean the extent to which a paper 
ation. Copies of com- 

plete address available penetrates into the inner functions of 


mn request 


a business, and having done so is a 
factor in determining decision and 
choice.” 


"Qualities which make for depth are 
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(1) understanding (2) competence 
(3) adequacy and (4) performance." 


“Well edited business paper pos- 
sesses infinitely higher values for 
readers than was the case ten years 
ago and is more appreciated in dis- 
criminating way..." 

"Do not deceive yourself into the 
belief that the net worth to you of a 
business paper can be readily yard- 
sticked by the circulation index.” 


"Advertising rates and circulation 
numbers in business papers are not 
necessarily relative, certainly not so 
mathematically.” 


"In evaluating a business paper, it 
is necessary to have a clear knowl- 
edge of not only (I) its purpose and 
direction, but (2) levels upon which 
it approaches its destination.” 


(1) “Business paper possesses val- 
ues unlike those of any other type of 
publication . . . (2) Some of these 
values are determinable by facts made 
. (3) Unseen values have 
major significance . . . (4) Editorial 
functioning supplies the key . . . (5) 
Editorial functioning is ascertainable 
through facts of performance .. . 
(6) Advertisers must comprehend edi- 
torial functioning to utilize to the full 
business paper values.” 


available . . 


Group 
DAILY METAL TRADE 
POWER BOATING 


OHIO 
Chicago 
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skill of the professional to prepare 
such films as this one, for the average 
manufacturer is too close to his own 
problems and knows too little of the 
technique of drama and the stage to 
do a good job. Where he lays the 
facts and material before the capable 
professional, however, some excellent 
results can be obtained. 

Motion and sound pictures of a less 
dramatic character, describing equip- 
ment, its design, manufacture and use, 
and introducing personalities of the 
headquarters’ organization or field 


[CONTINUED FROM Pace 19] 


What Does Russia 


to Soviet business papers because sub- 
scription prices are exorbitantly 
high. Distribution is achieved rather 
through engineers’ clubs and libraries, 
industrial bureaus and the technical 
libraries of manufacturing plants. 


European manufacturers have an 
advantage in being able to communi- 
cate easily with Soviet manufacturing 
plants. American manufacturers are 
unable to supply quotations and an- 
swer other inquiries as rapidly. 

As an adjunct to the Soviet business 
press, Amtorg publishes monthly in 
New York a technical periodical for 
Russian circulation called American 
Engineering & Industry. The current 
issue carries a most detailed report of 
the recent machine tool show in 
Cleveland. 


@ Inreklama does not pretend that 
advertising in the Soviet trade press is 
directly transmitted into orders. It 
does say, however, that this advertis- 
ing is useful in any general sales pro- 
motion campaign in Russia. Advertis- 
ing of American manufacturers in the 
Russian business press has become a 
source of engineering information for 
the Soviet worker. 

It is difficult to recommend any 
single method for the distribution of 
manufacturers’ catalogs in the Soviet 
Union. They must be supplied first 
to Amtorg and then to the following 
government institutions in each indus- 
try: the central buying office in the 
Commissariat of Foreign Trade, the 
research planning and designing insti- 
tutes and the independent plants of 
national importance. All important 
industrial centers have catalog libraries 
and files of technical information. 
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salesmen can be made which are very 
effective and convincing, without the 
use of extensive outside talent. 

Let me say in closing that any sales 
manager who is overlooking the de- 
velopment of a very definite and com- 
plete plan for training salesmen is 
missing the greatest single opportunity 
of multiplying his own efforts and de- 
veloping sales. The salesman, too, 
who “knows it all” and is unwilling 
to reach out and grasp every available 
opportunity for development will find 
advancement increasingly difficult. 


Offer? 


These should each receive catalogs as 
should also the libraries of technical 
colleges. 

In most cases, it is recommended to 
develop a condensed catalog in Rus- 
sian, or containing inserts in Russian, 
enabling the Soviet to clearly compre- 
hend it. Due to superior printing and 
finer paper than is available in the 
U. S. S. R., the American catalog has 
an unusual appeal. 

Many American advertisers have 
found it wise to send a personal rep- 
resentative to Moscow. To be most 
efficient, this man should be more than 
a salesman. He should be a teacher 
of American methods of production. 
He must be able to solve on the spot 
the technical problems constantly aris- 
ing before the Russian engineer. 

The Soviet manufacturer’s need for 
education in matters pertaining to 
American technical methods is so 
acute that the Amtorg Corporation 
has often been willing to pay all ex- 
penses and salaries of qualified engi- 
neering employes of American manu- 
facturers to assist in the erection and 
first operation of machinery and 
equipment purchased. 


@ Purchases in the past year have been 
diversified. Electrical apparatus, re- 
fining and metallurgical equipment, 
automotive and aviation equipment, 
freight car wheels and axles, sheet steel 
and tin plate, and other classifications 
of American industry have received 
large orders. But the great bulk of 
the Soviet purchase has been for ma- 
chine tools. Special deputations of 
Russian engineers and purchasing 
officials attended the Cleveland ma- 
chine tool show this year for the 





express purpose of making these pur- 
chases. 

A typical Soviet buy was that re- 
ported by the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company of Philadelphia. 
Dies and initial stampings were or- 
dered for a complete automobile body 
and chassis frame for a long-wheelbase, 
four-door sedan, including disk wheels, 
fenders, hood, radiator shell, running 
boards and trunk rack. 

Other American manufacturers re- 
porting large Russian orders are: 
American Foundry Equipment Com- 
pany; American Machine and Metals, 
Inc.; Barnes Drill Company; The 
Bullard Company; Bryant Chucking 
Grinder Company; Chambersburg En- 
gineering Company; Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Company; Cone Auto- 
matic Machine Company, _Inc.; 
Fellows Gear Shaper Company; Glea- 
son Works; Gould & Eberhardt, Inc.; 
Heald Machine Company; Landis Tool 
Company; Leeds & Northrup, Inc.; 
National Fireproofing Corporation; 
National Machinery Company; Nor- 
ton Company; The Oilgear Company; 
Osborn Manufacturing Company; 
Pratt and Whitney Company; Toledo 
Machine Tool Company; and Water- 
bury-Farrell Foundry Machine Com- 
pany. 

Purchases have, in most cases, been 
for substantial cash payments through 
one of New York’s largest banks. In 
more than one instance it has been 
disclosed that the specific arrangement 
has been ninety per cent upon ship- 
ment from the Port of New York, 
(F. A. S.), the remaining ten per cent 
to be paid upon erection. 

Amtorg officials have stated that “in 
the absence of disturbing factors, there 
is every reason to expect operations 
to continue on at least as high a level 
as during the past year. The in- 
crement in the Russian expenditure 
for American industrial products is 
not by any means a_ temporary 
phenomenon.” 

No American manufacturer of 
capital goods can ignore this dramatic 
evidence that Russia is once again a 
major client of American industry. 





McArthur Elected 


Sales Manager 


C. E. McArthur has been elected gen- 
eral sales manager of the Western Ma- 
chine Tool Works, Holland, Mich. He 
was formerly secretary and sales manager 
of the Modern Tool Company and later 
with the Consolidated Machine Tool Cor- 
poration of America, after the two merged. 
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START AFTER YOUR 


AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS e 


In the January, 1936 
HEATING. PIPING AND AIR CONDITIONING 


The January HEATING, PIPING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING offers you an excep- 


tional opportunity to start your develop- IF 
ment of the live air conditioning market. 
It is an issue which will reach a “high” 40) 8) 
in both immediate and long-lived ef- M A KE 
fectiveness. 
IT WILL CARRY: Bearings 
A complete Directory of Heating, Piping and Coils 
Air Conditioning Equipment for Industry and Compressors 
Large Buildings . . . making this issue a buying 
and specifying guide used throughout 1936; Condensers 
A special “Show” Section previewing the 4th Controls wZ 
International Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- Power Transmission Drives 
ditioning Exposition being held in Chicago the Fans 
last week in January .. . the biggest event in 
Air Conditioning to date: Filters 
Its full quota of outstanding editorial articles; Fittings 
Its Journal Section of the American Society of Grilles 
Heating and Ventilating Engineers. Insulation 
It will be given its full regular mail distribution Motors 
at the time of issue to the key air conditioning Pipe 
designers, specifiers, installers and users, and Indicating, Recording and 


additional distribution at the Exposition itself. 


Testing Instruments 


Your advertising in it will strongly identify you Pp 

with Air Conditioning . . . will work for you before umps 

the “Show,” will work for you at the “Show” and Refrigerants 
far from dying then, will go on working for you Sh 

all year long. eets 


Motor Starters 

Heat Transfer Surfaces 
Cooling Towers 

Steam and Water Specialties 


Heating ° Piping Structural Shapes 


Tubing 


oAir Conditioning Turbines 


Valves 
Washers 


Wire your reservation or inquiry. 
Copy deadline is December 20. 





Design—Installation—Operation and Maintenance 
in Industry and Large Buildings 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, IIL. 
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Industrial 
expositions 





Dec. 2-7. Fifteenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York. Charles F. Roth, man- 


ager. 
1936 
AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY 


ARCHITECTURE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Feb. 10-19, National Exposition of 
Architecture, Decorative and Industrial 
Arts, Grand Central Palace, New York. 
Walter Sweatt, 1457 Broadway, New York. 

Apr. 20-May 2. Art and Industrial Ex- 
hibition, Port Authority Bldg., New York. 
R. H. Lexton, 111 8th Avenue,New York. 
AVIATION INDUSTRY 

National Aircraft Show, Detroit. Date 
is tentative. Leonard Simms, 320 W. La- 
fayette Blvd., Detroit. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION, 
BUILDING MATERIALS & 


Feb. 25-28. Thirty-third Annual West- Jan. 20-24 
ern Tractor and Power Farm Equipment 
Show, Wichita, Kan. 


ROAD BUILDING 


American Road Builders 
Association, Municipal Auditorium and 


Exhibition Hall, Cleveland. C. M. Up- 











What's New a —] 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS 
Ses aru AN ADJUSTMENT 
IN ADVERTISING 
RATES . . EFFECTIVE 
AFTER JAN. 1, 1936 





The original 30,000 circula- 
tion rate base of Industrial 
Equipment News has been 
exceeded and delivered as 
a bonus to advertisers for many months - - - has now (November 1935) 
reached 40,000 - - - and is expected to continue upwards to at least 50,000. 











Industry’s National 
Equipment-News-Paper 


This situation plus accepted application for membership in C. C. A. (first 
audit available shortly) plus the conversion of the entire circulation list to 
one in which each plant operating reader on_it has now requested that IEN 
be addressed to him individually, calls obviously for an equalizing adjustment 


in advertising rates. 


While usual publishing practice seems to be to increase advertising rates 
in proportion to increases in circulation, the unique economies of the Industrial 
Equipment News setup again permits a departure from usual practice - - - 
so that in this instance, where a rate increase of 33 1/3% or $22 (equal to 
a 33 1/3% circulation increase) might normally be indicated !EN's increase is 
actually only 144% or $10. Standard space unit will cost $79 to $85 


per issue. 


Under this adjusted rate setup, Industrial Equipment News again increases 
leadership in its field by further reducing the “per thousand” cost of adver- 
tising to operating men in all industries. On our original rate scale it was 
$2.30 per thousand, on the new it is reduced to $1.95 per thousand (the nearest 
comparable rate per thousand is $2.75). 


Owing to the 48-page limitation in over-all size set for IEN and to the result- 
ing obvious protective advantages, which this unique policy assures to adver- 
tisers for whom available space is reserved, no future space can be reserved 
except on the basis and to the extent of that written into the usual (advertiser, 
agency or publisher) contract forms. 


Space will be reserved in the order in which contracts are received and in 
order to secure advertising space in 1936 at old rates, all such protecting 
contracts must be in the hands of our representatives or in our office prior 
to January |, 1936. After that date all contracts must be written at the 
new rate. 


For Further Details Write or Wire 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS, 46! 8th Avenue, New York 
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ham, 952 National Press Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Jan. 20-21. Southern Conference of 
Building Owners and Managers, Birming- 
ham, Ala. A. J. Cory, 1820 Exchange 
Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

Jan. 27-30. Joint exposition of the 
manufacturers divisions of the National 
Crushed Stone Association and the Na- 
tional Sand and Gravel Association, pdt. 
Louis. L. W. Shugg, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jan. 27-Feb. 1. Building Modernization 
Exposition, Lincoln Bldg., New York. 
Harry D. Phillips, 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Feb. 14-23. Detroit Builders and Manu- 
facturers Exhibition, Detroit. C. Prost, 
607 Shelby St., Detroit. 

Feb. 25-27. American Concrete Asso- 
ciation, Palmer House, Chicago. Harvey 
Whipple, secretary, 642 New Center 
Bldg., Detroit. 

Feb. 25-28. Southwest Road Show and 
School, Wichita, Kan. F. G. Wirland, 
225 S. Water St., Wichita, Kan. 

Feb. United Roofing Contractors As- 
sociation, Kansas City. H. B. Wagner, 
secretary, 58 W. Washington St., Chicago. 

Mar. 23-Apr. 4. Building Exposition, 
Port Authority Bldg., New York. R. H. 
Lexton, 111 8th Ave., New York. 

Apr. 20-22. New England Building 
Officials Conference, Boston. M. Murray 
W. Weiss, 694 Washington St., Boston. 

May 25-28. National Association of 
Building Owners & Managers (Operating 
Methods and Devices Exhibit), Dallas, 
Texas. W. J. McLaughlin, 134 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

Paint Industries Show. Arrangements 
are tentative. G. B. Heckel, 901 Cunard 
Bldg., Philadelphia. 


DYEING, CLEANING AND 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY 

Jan. 14-16. National Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners, Washington, D. C. 
N. J. Harkness, Silver Springs, Maryland. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
AND EQUIPMENT 

June 8-11. American Electro Platers 
Society, Cleveland. E. S. Thompson, 905 
W. 10th St., Erie, Pa. 

Sept. 9-19. National Electrical & Radio 
Exposition, Grand Central Palace, New 
York. R. Neumuller, 480 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

Sept. 22-25. Association of Iron & 
Steel Electrical Engineers, Detroit. J. B 
Harmon, Empire Bldg., Pittsburgh 

Sept. American Electronic Research 
Association, Detroit. J. Spaunhurst, 29 
State Life Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


FOOD PRODUCERS EQUIPMENT 
AND MACHINERY 

August. National Food Distributors 
Association, Boston. E. J. Martin, 110 
N. Franklin St., Chicago. 

National Dairy Show. Arrangements 
are tentative. Lloyd Burlingham, 511 Lo- 
cust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 

Feb. 24-29. Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Seaboard Hardware Association, Balti- 
more. W. G. Pearce, 400 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

ICE MACHINERYAND EQUIPMENT 

Jan. 14-16. Southwest Ice Manufac- 
turers Association, Fort Worth, Texas. S. 
Kring, Cotton Exchange Bldg., Dallas. 
Feb. Northwest Association of Ice In- 








He Personally 
Specifies All 


Power Equipment 


Boiler Room—boilers, boiler ac- 
—=-_ a= 


cessories, firing equipment, etc. 


Engine Room—engines, turbines, 
generators, switchboards, instru- 
ments, control, piping, condens- 


ers, etc. 


Heating, Ventilating and Air Con- 





ditioning—fans, indirect heating 
coils, direct radiation, radiator 
air valves, vacuum pumps, piping, 
fittings, valves, thermostats, insu- 
lation, orifice and other control 
systems, instruments, air washers, 
air filters, unit heaters, humidi- 
fiers, humidity instruments, traps, 
low pressure heating boilers. 


Equipment used in Transmission 
and Application of Power—mo- 
tors, motor control, transformers, 
speed reducers, couplings (flex- 
ible), belts and pulleys, variable- 
speed trans., v-belts, chain drives, 
hangers and shafting, gearing, 
clutches, instraments and control, 
electric wire and cable, switching 
equipment, protective relays, 
switchboards, circuit breakers, 


fuses, hose traps. 


Miscellaneous Power Service 





Equipment and Supplies—lubri- 





cants, packing, gaskets, small 
tools, gage glasses, boiler com- 
pound, water-treating supplies, 
piping, fittings, valves, pipe- 
threading machines, pipe cover- 
ing, reducing valves, building 
materials, paint, protective coat- 
ings, coal, fuel oil and gas, pur- 
chased current, purchased water, 
air compressors, service water 
pumps, service water heaters, 
new elevators, elevator rope, 
elevator repairs. 








Meet Your Buyer 


No. G6 of a series of actual case studies of the men 


that constitute the nation’s power equipment market. 


Alfred Vaksdal, Plant Engineer, 


Corning Glass Works. 


Power equipment manufacturers that 
get business at Corning Glass Works are the 
ones that successfully establish their names 
and products in the mind of Alfred Vaksdal. 


He personally specifies all power equip- 
ment—boiler room; engine room; heating, 
ventilating and air-conditioning; and mis- 


cellaneous power supplies. (See list left.) 


Constantly—day in, day out—he is buy- 
ing such equipment to supply the never- 
ending power requirements of the Corning 


Plants. 


Mr. Vaksdal is typical of the country’s 
leading power engineers—those employed 
in the large and medium size plants that 
buy approximately 85% of all power equip- 


ment. 


True, these plants vary in size and type, 
but their power problems are basically the 


same. In all cases this power function is 


fulfilled by a man or men whose job, re- 


gardless of title, is Power Engineer. 


Fundamentally, the selling of power 
equipment is a matter of reaching these 
Power Enginers effectively, frequently and 
economically. It is because POWER does 
these three things that consistent represen- 
tation in this publication is such a sound 
and profitable investment. 

Take Mr. Vaksdal, for example. POWER 
has been reaching him regularly for 25 
years—both editorial and advertising pages. 

Likewise, month after month, POWER 
reaches 23,000 leading power equipment 
buyers in every part of the country and in 
all industries at less than le per page per 
reader. 

Every month more than 150 leading 
equipment manufacturers take advantage of 
this means of keeping their selling mes- 
sages constantly before the power field’s 
principal buying influences. 

First January forms close December 


24th. Final forms close January 2nd. 


POWER 


330 W. 42ND ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 





dustries, Spokane, Wash. S. McCartney, 
201 S. E. Third Ave., Portland, Ore. 
National Association of Ice Industries 


Arrangements are tentative. L. C. Smith, 
228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


MACHINERY, METALS, POWER 
EQUIPMENT AND ALLIED 
PRODUCTS 


Jan. 27-31. International Heating and 
Ventilating Exposition, International Am- 
phitheatre, Chicago Charles F. Roth, 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 

Apr. 6-11. Southern Industrial Expo- 
sition (Exhibition of Machinery), Power 
Installation Equipment, Accessories and 
Supplies), Greenville, $. C. W. G. Sir- 
rine, Textile Hall, Greenville, S. C. 

Apr. 20-24. Midwest Engineering & 
Power Exposition, Chicago. G. E. Pfis- 
terer, 1 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 

May 4-9. Foundry and Allied Indus- 


for FACTS they 


tries Exposition. (Fortieth annual con- 
vention of American Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation.) Convention Hall, Detroit. 

July. Great Lakes Power Show and 
Mechanical Exposition, Cleveland. Ernest 
Smith, 3910 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland. 


Aug. 31-Sept. 4. National Association 
of Power Engineers, Chicago. F. W. Ra- 
ven, 176 W. Adams St., Chicago. 

Sept. 20-26. Industrial Exposition of 
Eastern States, Springfield, Mass. Milton 
Danziger, Box 1448, Springfield, Mass. 

American Mining Congress (Metals Ex- 
hibit). Last week in Sept. or first week 
in Oct., Denver. 

Nov. 30-Dec. §. National Exposition 
of Power & Mechanical Engineering, New 
York. Charles F. Roth, Grand Central 
Palace, New York. 

National Metal Exposition. Arrange- 
ments are tentative. W. H. Eisenman, 
7016 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. 


come 


to BAKERS’ HELPER 


A PUBLICATION, to be an effective advertising medium, must be read and relied 


upon by the field it is designed to serve. 


The letter reproduced here is typical of many received by BAKERS’ HELPER in serving 
the baking industry. Bakers have learned to depend on BAKERS’ HELPER and they are 
not disappointed. Bakers show their appreciation to BAKERS’ HELPER by subscribing 
at $2.00 per year—giving BAKERS’ HELPER the largest non-premium circulation in 
this, the second largest food and eighth largest manufacturing industry in the country. 


Because bakers read and depend on BAKERS’ HELPER for assistance, you can depend 
on it te preduce business through your advertising. 


Only 9,118 bakers do 92.8% 


of the business, as shown by the Bureau of Census. Your 


message in BAKERS’ HELPER will reach the key men controlling this big bulk of the 


business, men worthy of your selling efforts. 


Shall we send you a copy of “Baking Industry Facts and Figures”? 


@ BakersHEPer 


\} MAGAZINE ¢ BAKERY PRACTICE oy MANAGEMENT 
SERVING BAKERS ALMOST 50 YEARS 


330 South Wells Street 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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MARINE ENGINES 

Jan. 17-25. National Motorboat Show, 
New York. I. Hand, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York. 

Nov. Marine Exhibition, Maritime 
Bldg., New York. A. R. Risso, 80 Broad 
St., New York. 


OIL, COAL AND GAS 
MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 

Mar. 19-21. American Association of 
Petroleum Geologists, Tulsa, Okla. 

Apr. 14-18. American Oil Burner As- 
sociation (Twelfth National Oil Burner 
Show), Detroit. 

Apr. 20-25. Oil Equipment and En- 
gineering Exposition, Houston, Texas. 

May. American Mining Congress (The 
Coal Exhibit), Cincinnati 

May 16-23. International Petroleum 
Exposition and Congress, Tulsa, Okla. 

Oct. 12-16. American Gas Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

PACKAGING MACHINERY 

Jan. 20-24. Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association (National Canners 
Association), Chicago. 

Mar. 3-6. American Management As- 
sociation’s Packaging, Packing and Ship- 
ping Exposition, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York. 

June. Canning and Packing Machinery 
Institute, Chicago. 


PUBLIC WORKS EQUIPMENT 
June 8-12. American Water Works As- 
sociation, Los Angeles. Sept., Denver. 
Public Works Conference (American 
Society of Municipal Engineers).  Ar- 
rangements are tentative. 


RAILWAY EQUIPMENT AND 
TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING 

Mar. 10-12. American Railway Engi- 
neering Association, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 

Mar. 10-12. National Railway Appli- 
ances Association Exhibition, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-17. Roadmasters and Mainte- 
nance of Way Association of America, 
Chicago. T. Donahoe, 428 Mansion St., 
Pittsburgh. 

American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. Arrangements are tentative. 


RESTAURANT, SCHOOL AND 
HOTEL EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 

Oct. 5-9. National Restaurant Associ- 
ation, Chicago. 

National Hotel Exposition 
ments are tentative. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 

Feb. 10-15. National Knitwear Indus- 
trial Exposition, Grand Central Palace, 
New York. 

Apr. 20-24. Knitting Arts Exhibition, 
Commercial Museum, Philadelphia 

May 11-16. National Cotton Show, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GENERAL 

Mar. 29-Apr. 4. American Ceramic 
Society, Columbus. Ross C. Purdy, secre- 
tary, 2525 N. High St., Columbus 

Apr. 6-11. Southern Industrial Show, 
Textile Hall, Greenville, S. Car 

Apr. 20-24. National Association of 
Hosiery Manufacturers, Philadelphia. Earl 
Constantine, secretary, 468 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 

May 25-28. National Association of 
Purchasing Agents, Inform-A-Show, New 
Orleans. 


Arrange- 
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Live Wire Subscribers 


are busy changing the process industries and buying new 
equipment with which to do it. The amazing variety of 
products and industries affected by their activities is indi- 
cated by the few examples given below. 


Flat Coffee 


In working out some packaging problems a set of investigators found that 
a flat or flake coffee could be made with real advantages of economy to the 
buyer—result, a mill built with equipment the coffee trade had never or- 
dered before. 


Synthetic Rubber 


A long and difficult development program has at last come to the point of 
industrial success. The hose at your favorite filling station may be made 
with the synthetic product. Much new equipment has gone into the plants 
that are now producing the synthetic product. 


American-Made Iodine 


Here again a busy set of engineers and chemical men have done the impos- 
sible. Working from oil refinery wastes these men have developed an 
infant industry that threatens to break a foreign monopoly. 


Polymerized Gasoline 


Oil refining has seen so many swift changes that it has been alert to seize 
on this newest and most important forward stride in technology. Early 
presentation of complete technical data was made by Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry. 


Urea—A New Fertilizer Material 


Until recently an import, this material is now on a heavy tonnage basis, 
manufactured here. It ranks with a long list of other new products break- 
ing foreign monopoly and making business for a long list of equipment and 
materials suppliers here. 


Get ground floor contact with the men who are develop- 
ing other important and far-reaching developments. They 
rely on the completeness and accuracy of the technical data 
which they find in the pages of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry. 
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Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 


330 West 42nd Street, 706 Straus Bldg., 580 Market Street, 
New York City Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
4\ 








For Manufacturers 





Who Sell to the 


Oil Industry.... 


205 W. WACKER DRIVE. . . . . Chicago, Illinois 
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market, such as the oil industry, can be ef.- 

fective only when backed by an intimate knowl- 
edge of that market. The way to go places in the oil 
field is to team up your sales department with a well- 
oiled advertising agency service. 


AP inert, addressed to a highly specialized 


While we handle many types of industrial advertis- 
ing, this organization has acquired highly valuable 
experience in every phase of the oil industry. We 
know how to put a sales message across to the widely 
varying types of men engaged in oil production, re- 
fining and marketing—from the foreman of a drilling 
crew .... to the Ph.D. at the head of a big research 
department .... or to the owner of a filling station. 


We have had a part in advertising and selling many 
well-known products to oil men. Among the active 
accounts in that field today, we have clients selling oil 
storage tanks, well-pumping units, piping, traps, 
floodlighting equipment, steel plate work, engines, 
regulating valves, and other equipment used in every 
branch of the industry. 


If you have a product used by oil men, we want 
your advertising account. We can demonstrate a rec- 
ord of accomplishment and an interest in your partic- 
ular sales problems which will assure the kind of 
results you like to see from advertising. 


If you will indicate a convenient time, we will tell 
you the rest of the story. 


RUSSELL T. GRAY, Inc. 


wa 
INDUSTRIAL nea, ADVERTISING 


Telephone—Central 7750 














18 Years of Industrial 
Advertising Experience 


Each line on this chart con- 
nects a product advertised 
through Russell T. Gray, Inc., 
with an industrial market in which 
that product was promoted. It is 
impossible to show on one chart a 
complete presentation of all the in- 
dustrial advertising done by this or- 
ganization, but this tangled network 
suggests the thorough coverage, both 
of products and markets, which has 
resulted from a steadily maintained 
policy of industrial specialization. 


NUBUE a 
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Read by brewery 
executives, master 
brewers, brewery 
architects and engi- | 
neers—wherever beer 
is brewed. | 





Now in its 60th year. 








During the first ten months of 1935, an 
average of 155 firms have used advertis- 
ing space each issue of Brewers Journal- 
Western Brewer, which is more than the 
combined number using space in the next 
two publications in the field. There IS a 
reason. = 


Ask for a recent issue and draw your own 
conclusions. 


H.S.RICH & COMPANY — 


431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





| 
| 








DO YOU KNOW . 

What 
TRADE PAPERS 
LABOR PAPERS | 
CHURCH PAPERS 
FARM MAGAZINES 
MEDICAL JOURNALS 
POPULAR MAGAZINES | 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
JOURNALS OF ALL SORTS | 

are saying about you, your | 


company, your products, your | 
competitors, their products? 


We can tell you, 
because 
We Clip Magazines— 


some 2,000 of them in all these 
fields—promptly, carefully and 
intelligently— 


and we are the only bureau in 
America that does. 


Clipping Bureau of the 


AMERICAN TRADE PRESS | 
435 W. 23d St. New York City | 








Doing a 
Practical Job 


To the Editor: You might be in- 
terested in a comment which L. W. 
Mercer, our general sales manager, 
made to me in a letter regarding the 
article on “The Changing Technique 
in Equipment Selling,” by Bernard 
Lester. He said in part: 

“I want to add that this magazine 
(INDUsTRIAL MARKETING) and this 
association (The National Industrial 
Advertisers Association) seem to me 
to be the first ones I have run across 
that really concern themselves with 
the problems we are faced with. So 
many of the others have to be so gen- 
eral because of the wide field they 
cover that they are not worth much 
to us.” 

J. H. Varnum, 
Advertising Manager, 
Switch and Panel Division, 
Square D Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


vvy 
Looking Ahead 


To the Editor: Yesterday the writer 
forwarded to you a charter subscrip- 
tion enrollment for one year, after re- 
ceiving and casually glancing through 
your last issue of INpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. 
I took this magazine home last 
night, and after reading the first three 
articles I feel that I should have a sub- 
scription for three years. Therefore, 
kindly change my order accordingly. 
G. P. TinkHaM, 

General Sales Manager, 

Saginaw Stamping & Tool Company, 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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Provides Medium for 
Exchange of Experiences 


To the Editor: Personally, I feel 
that INDUSTRIAL MARKETING is one of 
the most helpful mediums for the ad- 
vertising man. It provides the answers 
to many of the problems that can be 
solved only by actual experience; and 








the interchange of ideas through your 
medium should prove an effective tool 
for those concerned with industrial 


advertising and marketing. In fact, 
from the comments appearing in each 
issue, it is evident that the magazine 
has met with great success in its in- 
tended mission. Here’s hoping the 
present high standard will remain un- 
altered. 
K. W. BalLey, 
Primary Battery Division, 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
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Uses Lester's Ideas 


In Sales Work 
To the Editor: I have read with 


considerable interest the article by 
Bernard Lester in the last issue of your 
magazine. In fact, I thought so well 
of it that I read it to my salesmen at 
our weekly meeting Monday morning. 
He certainly expresses very well the 
ideas that I have had for many years 
as to the function of the salesman. 
R. M. Rusu, 
District Manager, 
Dravo-Doyle Company, 
Pittsburgh. 


vvy 
Keeping the 
Catalog Working 


To the Editor: I have read the ar- 
ticle in the November issue on ““Keep- 
ing the Catalog Working,” which is 
quite interesting and, of course, sug- 
gests a lot of ideas that would un- 
doubtedly help keep the catalog alive. 

Our new catalog, “Modern Steel 
Containers,” is the first one that has 
been published in the steel container 
industry for many years. It is the 
only catalog that contains complete 
information on the subject of steel 
packages—steel drums, barrels and 
pails—and was designed to incorporate 
material that would cause this catalog 
to be retained as somewhat of a steel 
container manual. 

Our follow-up contacts with pur- 
chasing agents and others who have 
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DUOTRIAL MARKETING 


—is the only publication devoted exclusively to the 
merchandising problems of manufacturers of industrial 
machinery, equipment, materials and supplies. It discusses 
all phases of industrial distribution, sales promotion and 
advertising, with emphasis upon both correct principles 
and successful practice. It is the national forum for the 
exchange of ideas among sales, advertising and research 
executives in the industrial field. Published monthly. 


Single copy, 10c. Annual subscription, $1. Send coupon 


today. 
100 East Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 
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THE 1936 
ANNUAL 
WAREHOUSE 
DIRECTORY 
ISSUE 


of Distribution and Warehous- 
ing is now being compiled . . . 
This issue presents an excellent 
opportunity to start your 1936 
advertising campaign to this 
major field in one publication 
that blankets an industry .. . 
100%, larger circulation this 
year with no increase in adver- 
tising rates . . . Make reserva- 
tions now. (Published in Jan- 
uary—forms close Dec. 20th.) 


° 
DISTRIBUTION & WAREHOUSING 


(Now in its 33rd year of publication) 


The Business Paper of the Warehouse 
Industry 


249 West 39th St. 
New York, N. Y. 











REACH 


the key men of the 
metal working indus- 
tries by advertising 


MACHINERY 


"Once a month, every 
month'’ MACHINERY 
reaches the individuals 
who specify and buy 
your product. 


Our detailed and veri- 
fied analyses of the 
plants and menreached 
by MACHINERY will 


be sure to interest you. 


MACHINERY 


New York 


140-148 Lafayette St., 








been given copies of this catalog, have 
rather proved to us that it is being 
used frequently for this very reason. 
There is a lot of information in the 
catalog that users and prospective 
users of steel packages have frequent 
occasion to refer to. Accordingly, the 
catalog is in a measure kept alive auto- 
matically. 

However, we are not depending 
upon this entirely to keep it alive. All 
our salesmen and representatives have 
instructions to ask for the buyer’s 
copy of the catalog when they make a 
call instead of using their own to refer 
to. This, of course, keeps the catalog 
active and reminds the buyer that the 
information he would be interested in 
is available in this catalog. 

Furthermore, we have provided in 
the catalog some extra blank pages for 
attaching insert pages which are fur- 
nished from time to time on new 
products or changes in the catalogued 
items. These insert pages have been 
made to fit easily on the blank pages 
provided and are properly gummed so 
that they are easy to put in place. 
Accompanying each page is a special 
letter calling attention to this change 
or addition and suggesting that the 
buyer immediately put this page in 
place. Then as a follow-up to this 
we send our salesmen a supply of these 
extra pages and ask them to check 
each customer’s catalog as they make 
their calls to make sure that the new 
pages have been properly put in place. 
If they have not, they do it then. 

Of course, all of our correspondence 
with customers pertaining to various 
styles of containers hinges on the 
catalog, that is, style, price and page 
numbers are referred to in our cor- 
respondence in order to get the catalog 
used as much as possible. 

G. D. Zuck, 
Advertising Manager, 
Wilson & Bennett Mfg. Company, 
Chicago. 
> SS  - 


Information Appreciated 
To the Editor: Thanks for the in- 


formation given me regarding adver- 
tising appropriations and expenditures 
of wholesale manufacturers. It is 
exactly what I wanted. 


Russect R. HuGuHes, 
Advertising Manager, 
The Buda Company, 

Harvey, Ill. 


- ae 

Likes Lester's Articles 
To the Editor: Bernard Lester’s 
article, “Investigating the Market for 


Industrial Equipment,” in the Novem- 
ber issue, was extremely interesting to 
me and I want to congratulate him on 





the very concise and definite presenta- 
tion of this subject. 
C. E. Grecory, 
Manager, Architectural Division, 
Corning Glass Works, 
Corning, N. Y. 





Keith Evans Directs 
Inland Sales Promotion 


Keith J. Evans has been named manager 
of the sales promotion division of Inland 
Steel Company, 
Chicago, to take 
charge of advertis- 
ing, sales statistics 
and commercial re- 
search. Mr. Evans 
will continue in a 
similar capacity at 
Jos. T. Ryerson & 
Co., Inc., recently 
merged with In- 
land, where he has 
been since 1912. 

Mr. Evans was 
— the Chicago, 

Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad 
Company. for two years before becoming 
associated with Ryerson. He was president 
of the Engineering Advertisers Associa- 
tion in 1920, founder and first president 
of the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation in 1922, and at present is a 
member of the board of governors of the 
Chicago Federated Advertising Club and 
a contributing editor of INDUSTRIAL Mar- 
KETING. 





Keith J. Evans 


Crane Appoints 
H. H. Simmons 


The Crane Co., Chicago, has appointed 
H. H. Simmons as advertising manager. 
Mr. Simmons goes 
to the Crane Co. 
after .nine years 
with Russell  T. 
Gray, Inc., agency, 
of which organiza- 
tion he was vice- 
president and ac- 
count executive. 
Russell G. Crevis- 
ton continues as di- 
rector of advertis- 
ing and sales pro- 
motion for the 
Crane Co. 

Edmund Burke, 


since 1921 in charge 





H. H. Simmons 


of sales to the oil and gas industries for 


the Crane Co., Chicago, has been made 
manager of industrial sales. W. Howard 
Pape, who succeeds to Mr. Burke's former 
position, joined the Crane organization in 
1927 as special representative. 


Decentralizes 
Advertising Activity 


In a general program of decentraliza- 
tion, Sullivan Machinery Company, Chi- 
cago, has transferred all functions pertain- 
ing to its various products to the plants 
at which they are manufactured. 

The various classifications of products 
are allocated to certain product divisions, 
each in charge of a product manager, who 
is held accountable not only for the engi- 
neering but also for the sales of his partic- 
ular product. It is in line with this lat- 
ter thought that it has been decided to as- 
sign the advertising of each product to 
the manager responsible for same. 
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[CONTINUED FROM PaGeE 26] 


Shoot at Market 


editorial burrs are circled in the il- 
lustration of the advertisement. 

An amazing example of a demand 
actually created by editorial effort is 
provided by advertisers who capital- 
ized a regular feature appearing in the 
architectural publication, _— Pencil 
Points. 

In 1932, Don Graf, an architect, 
submitted to the publisher some ma- 
terial collected over a period of years 
in which he had boiled down the es- 
sential elements in some of the in- 
numerable calculations and measure- 
ments which the architect must regu- 
larly make. 

Accepted by the publisher, they ap- 
pear monthly as the Don Graf Data 
Sheets, printed so that they can be 
cut out and inserted in a loose-leaf 
binder. The interest displayed by 
architects led the publisher to offer 
the service to manufacturers. The 
Koppers Products Company was 
among the first to have Graf prepare 
Data Sheets on their products. An- 
nounced in the half-page advertise- 
ment illustrated here, the company re- 
ceived 533 requests for this informa- 
tion on their products in 13 days; ad- 
ditional publicity brought the total 
to 1,900. Data sheets were later pre- 
pared for a product of the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corporation. The 
single page advertisement announcing 
the sheets produced 1,426 requests 
within thirty days. 

The tremendous response was un- 
doubtedly due to the fact that the 
advertiser offered something the archi- 
tect wanted. But—the architect 
wanted it and knew that he wanted 
it only because of the publisher’s mis- 
sionary work of more than two years. 

Editorial evaluation does pay divi- 
dends. Study the publications you 
are using and direct your copy to cap- 
ture the market the editorial material 
is building for your product. 





Loan Guide Issued 

The Committee on Direct Loans of the 
National Conference of Business Paper 
Editors and The Associated Business Pa- 
e°.. ‘ es ’ & 

WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET 
Just a few answers to your question — 
“Why should our Company advertise 


in MILK PLANT MONTHLY”? 


i Milk Ple Plant ssc: 
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pers, Inc., has completed a second study 
on direct loans entitled, “A Guide to Ap- 
plicants for Direct Loans.” Copies are 
available at twenty-five cents each from 
the A.B.P., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
This study supplements ““What About Di- 
rect Loans to Industry?” 


Tyson Changes 
Rochester Setup 

O. S. Tyson & Co., Inc., New York, 
have sold a portion of the business of 
their former Rochester office to a group 
of employes. The business sold consists 
of accounts located in the city of Roch- 
ester only. Other New York state ac- 
counts will be serviced from the New 
York office, and the former branch office 


name, Tyson-Rumrill Associated, will be 
dropped. 


Has Information Bureau 


The inventive trade journal, Inventive 
Age © Patent Market, Carlstadt, N. J., 
has established a free information bureau, 
for the purpose of providing advice and 
information on patents and inventions, 
their sales and development, together with 
data on the source of useful booklets and 
pamphlets. 


New Account for Marsh 


Terrill Belknap Marsh Associates, New 
York, have been appointed to place ad- 
vertising of Henry Rauch & Son, Mt. 


Vernon, N. Y., maker of heavy machinery. 


Meat Packing Industry Facts 








103L S. Broadway. Los Angeles 





of interest to you 


Meat packer payrolls are 6.5% above the average for all 
industries; employment is 80.6% of normal, compared 
to general average of 81.1%. The meat packing in- 
dustry is the Nation’s First Industry in value of sales, 
activity and purchasing power. It is ready to buy 
your products! 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has a circulation 
of 7,324 (A.B.C.), giving adequate coverage of the 1,163 
meat packing, 714 sausage manufacturing, 201 render- 
ing and 138 by-product manufacturing plants in the 
field. It penetrates and saturates the executives and 
operating men responsible for purchases. 


87.66% renewals (A.B.C.) for first half of 1935; 1930- 
1935 average of renewals 82.81%! The meat packing 
and allied industries use THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER and buy it year after year because it meets 
their needs! 


Only a publication with the ability to hold the confi- 
dence and respect of the meat packing industry could 
retain the tremendous reader interest held by THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER offers a balanced 
editorial content, covering every phase of the meat 
packing business. It publishes editorial material of 
interest to every executive and operating man in the 
meat packing industry. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER has been serving 
the meat packing industry and allied industries for 
more than 46 years. Its editors know and understand 
the needs and problems of the field. They furnish valu- 
able guiding advice on every problem in the meat plant. 


No other publication gives you such a perfect 
background for advertising results. Use it! 


© Provisioner ° 


Meat Packing and ‘Allied Industries 
7 S. DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
300 Madison Ave., New York 
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Be sure to ask 
for your copy of 


ROCK PRODUCTS’ 


new brochure... 


It tells you of a great 
machinery and supply buy- 
ing surge in an industry 
that will be running at top 
speed in 1936... and of 
ROCK PRODUCTS’ big 
January Annual Illustrated 
Review Number. 


Write to 


Rock Products 


Founded 


tats CEMENT#News "3 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 


SAND, GRAVEL, STONE, CEMENT, LIME, ETC. 
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Bairnsfather, 


> much adi 


"Confound it, 


tising I'm clear up to the ceilin woah 
SING a horizontal paper to 
reach the Shoe and Leather 
Field is poor economy when HIDE 
and LEATHER with SHOE FAC- 
TORY covers the market so ef- 
fectively. 
Officials — buyers — influential buy- 
ers—superintendents and plant execu- 
tives in shoe and leather factories all 
read it for its up-to-the-minute edi- 
torials, style, technical information, 
current news, and market data. HIDE 
and LEATHER with SHOE FAC. 
TORY’S editorial performance is 
outstanding, it has the largest paid 
ABC circulation and showed the 
largest gain in lineage in 1935. 


HIDE ad 
* LEATHER - 


wi SHOE FACTORY 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

















N. 1 ALA. 


News 


What local chapters of the National Industrial 
Advertisers Association are doing and thinking about 





N.LA.A. Releases 
New Budget Study 


The National Industrial Advertis- 
ers Association has issued “A Survey 
of 1935 Industrial Advertising 
Budgets,” which was made for the na- 
tional association by the advertising 
budget committee of the Milwaukee 
Association of Industrial Advertisers. 

A total of seventy-nine question- 
naires was analyzed to provide the de- 
tailed budget information included in 
the mimeographed report, copies of 
which may be secured from N.I.A.A. 
headquarters, 100 E. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago, at $1 each. 


Philadelphia Invites 
N.LA.A. for 1936 


Members of the board of directors 
of the Eastern Industrial Advertisers, 
Philadelphia, have voted to invite the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation to hold its 1936 conference in 
their city. 

At the chapter’s November meet- 
ing a hypothetical $50,000 appropria- 
tion was allotted for the marketing of 
a bakery pan washing machine manu- 
factured by the “National Clean Parts 
Corporation.” Basing their decision 
on the presentations given in behalf of 
various media, judges allocated the 
fund as follows: $15,000 to business 
papers; $14,000 to direct mail; $1,000 
to consolidated catalogs; $15,000 to 
industrial films; and $5,000 to sales 
manuals, industrial expositions, sales 
literature, etc. 

G. Parker Singer, Thomas Publish- 
ing Company, has been admitted to 
membership and five other applica- 
tions are pending. Junius M. Smith, 
business manager, Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C., is one of 
the applicants and wishes to become 
a member-at-large of the N.LA.A. 
with the hope of starting a chapter 
in Charlotte. 


Ashburne Heads 
New Detroit Group 


The Industrial Marketers of De- 
troit have been formally organized 
with J. H. Ashburne, Jr., advertising 
manager, Buhl Stamping Company, as 
president. Other officers and direc- 
tors elected at the Nov. 12 meeting 


were: Vice-president, E. F. Berry, 
Jr., advertising manager, Udylite 
Company; secretary-treasurer, E. C. 
Howell, advertising manager, Carbo- 
loy Company; executive committee, 
one-year term, P. J. Marshall, sales 
promotion manager, Ferderal-Mogul 
Corporation; two-year term, H. J. 
Doering, sales promotion manager, 
The Truscon Laboratories; three-year 
term, J. H. Varnum, advertising man- 
ager, Square D Company. 

The next meeting will be held on 
Dec. 10, at which time Messrs. Mar- 
shall, Berry and Varnum will lead a 
discussion on direct mail. 


Gunion, Former 
N.1.A.A. Head, Dies 

Philip C. Gunion, assistant to the 
president of General Motors Export 
Corporation, and 
former president 
of the National 
Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association, 
died Nov. 4 in a 
fall from his 
28th-floor apart- 
ment in New 
York. Mr. Gun- 
ion was advertis- 
ing manager of 
Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Com- 
pany, General Motors subsidiary, for 
several years and was later with the 
I-T-E Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
as sales manager. 

It was in 1923, while Mr. Gunion 
was with the Hyatt Company, that 
he was elected the second president 
of the N. I. A. A. He was active in 
establishing local chapters of the as- 
sociation and in the organization of 
industrial advertisers generally. 


Philip C. Gunion 


St. Louis To Hold 
Evening Meeting 

Deviating from its usual policy of 
noon meetings, the Industrial Market- 
ing Council of St. Louis will hold its 
Dec. 5 meeting in the evening to listen 
to Alfonse Ianelli, prominent indus- 
trial stylist. 

The organization has been dissecting 
publishers’ promotional material and 
has found a large percentage of it 
“poor.” Further data on this type of 
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literature sent out by business publi- 
cations, newspapers and broadcasting 
stations is te be gathered and a brief 
prepared on the reaction this advertis- 
ing material is receiving from the 
prospects who receive it. 


Cincinnati Hears 
Frederick B. Heitkamp 


Frederick B. Heitkamp gave one of 
his practical and inspiring talks before 
the Cincinnati Association of Indus- 
trial Marketers on Nov. 13. His sub- 
ject was “Planning Sales for 1936.” 

Mr. Heitkamp emphasized the im- 
portance of having a plan of action, 
a written one that may be refined as 
it goes along if necessary, but by all 
means a plan, for “1936 is a promised 
land.” He urged advertising man- 
agers to stiffen the backbone of their 
advertising, and their own backbones 
as well, and sell management on the 
importance of advertising in the 
scheme of sales. 


Perinier Tells 
Merits of Copy 


M. W. Perinier, vice-president, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 
gave fourteen virtues of publication 
advertising last month, in an address 
before the Industrial Marketers of 
Cleveland. 

“Advertising,” he said, “cuts the 
cost per call; calls more regularly; 
calls on more prospects; reaches all of 
the buying voices; builds prestige; 
sells the ‘new man on the job’; gets to 
the top-flight executives; reports new 
uses of a product and new economies 
thus effected; produces leads; creates 
sales force enthusiasm; sells the sales- 
man; does the elementary, routine 
sales work; aids dealer relations; and 
helps a company to maintain its posi- 
tion in its market.” 


Chicago Santa Claus 
Party Dec. 16 


The Engineering Advertisers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, will include invita- 
tions to the ladies for its Christmas 
dinner and entertainment on Dec. 16. 

Four new members have been ad- 
mitted: Harry Neal Baum, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co.; J. U. Farley, Domestic 
Engineering; P. M. Gardiner, R. G. 
Haskins Company, and H. H. Sim- 
mons, Crane Co. 

At the clinic meeting on Nov. 25, 
devoted to “Publicity,” it was de- 
veloped that publicity is a valuable 
component of the advertising program 
and may be handled most successfully 
if the releases are made with a view to 
interesting the prospective reader and 
disseminating news. It should be han- 


dled by one who has training in the 
work and editors should be consulted 
in the preparation of the correct type 
of material for the particular publica- 
tion it is written for. 


Pittsburgh Adds 
Two New Members 

W. F. Viehman, Jr., sales promo- 
tion manager, Chandler-Boyd Supply 
Company, and H. S. Metcalfe, direc- 
tor public relations, West Penn Power 
Company have been added as new 
members by the Pittsburgh Industrial 
Advertising Council. A membership 
drive will be launched soon under di- 
rection of Ernest Giles, of Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Inc. 


Roger L. Wensley, president, G. M. 
Basford Company, addressed the Nov. 
7 meeting on “Advertising Is Only 
Part of the Show.” New officers and 
directors will be elected on Dec. 5. 


Boston Will 
Investigate Promotion 

“Getting Industrial Advertisements 
Seen and Read” will be the topic of 
discussion at the December meeting 
of the Technical Advertising Associa- 
tion, Boston, to be led by four infor- 
mal addresses by members. This meth- 
od of handling the program was in- 
augurated last month when James T. 
Chirurg, agency head, and Donald 
White, Textile World, spoke on “Edi- 




















MODERN 


Machine Shop 





months of 1934. 


Net gain 





First || months of 1935. 
First || months of 1934 


A 102% increase in advertising volume is the 
record of MODERN MACHINE SHOP for the 


first eleven months of 1935 over the first eleven 


ios pe 1,120 pages 
554 pages 


.. 566 pages 


Definite reasons for this tremendous 
increase in advertising volume in 
MODERN MACHINE SHOP 
together with facts on circulation, 
reader interest, result-producing abil- 
ity and rates are yours for the asking. 


Write for them. 
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torial Evaluation”; and E. S. Lawson, 
advertising manager, Foxboro Com- 
pany, and Paul DeGuzman, Food In- 
dustries, handled the angle of “Circu- 
lation Value.” 


T. P. A. Christmas 
Party Dec. 13 


The Technical Publicity Associa- 
tion, New York, will hold its Christ- 
mas party Dec. 13. 

L. S. Hamaker, vice-president and 
general manager, Berger Manufactur- 
ing Company, Canton, O., addressed 
the Nov. 12 meeting on “A Realistic 
Approach to Advertising.” Mr. 
Hamaker defined the advertising man’s 
job “to bridge the gap between direct 
selling and the creation of sales ac- 
ceptance.” “His job is doing anything 
he can to help the company sell its 
products, and a great deal of that 
effort involves no advertising at all.” 


Allan Beach Enters 
Publishing Field 


Allan E. Beach, formerly advertis- 
ing manager, Littleford Bros., Cin- 
cinnati, O., has been appointed man- 
aging editor of Modern Brewery effec- 
tive Dec. 1. He is succeeded by M. A. 
Smith, previously in the company’s en- 
gineering and sales departments. 





You Ask— 


KEITH J. EVANS Answers 


Readers are invited to present their advertising and sales management 
problems which will be answered in this department, or direct, if requested 





How to Reach 
Manufacturers’ Agents? 

Will you please be good enough to 
suggest what you regard as the best 
procedure for obtaining contact with 
manufacturers’ sales agents. 

SaLes MANAGER. 


There are so many ways of reach- 
ing manufacturers’ sales agents in use 
at the present time that it is difficult 
to recommend any one system. No 
doubt the shortest cut would be to 
approach several companies in differ- 
ent parts of the country that are us- 
ing manufacturers’ sales agents. In a 
great many cases you will find that 
these companies are helping their 
agents build up a good line and are 
frequently glad to cooperate. Occa- 


























We have seen the Coal Industry 
amid Peace and Plenty, Strife and 
Strikes; we have witnessed the spank- 
ing Percheron delivery teams giving 
way to gleaming motor trucks; we 
have seen Coal Markets shift and ob- 
served the replacement of one coal 
with another; we marvel at the rise in 
demand for once despised sizes; we 
have watched the shifting tides of Coal 
Credit; we have noted the changes 
in preparation and marketing. . 

To commemorate our Half Century of 
service to the Coal Industry we will de- 
vote our Golden Anniversary issue, Dec. 
21, to the history and statistics, the bi- 
ographies and word portraits of men 
and situations that have influenced Coal, 
Its Production, Marketing, Distribution 
and Use during the past 50 years. The 
record of Performance in the past may 
help to clarify some of today's prob- 
lems. 

Needless to say all advertising in this 
issue will have unusual advertising value 
—Write for rates. We would like to 
tell you the field we cover and the way 


we cover it. 
LAST CALL! pt ht FORMS CLOSE 
DECEMBER |é. 


THE BLACK DIAMOND 


Manhattan Bidg. Whitehall Building 
CHICAGO New York, N. Y. 
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sionally a company is afraid there will 
be too much pressure on his agents 
and will not work with you. 


We are in touch with one manufac- 
turer in Chicago who has a very suc- 
cessful group of manufacturers’ sales 
agents and he is always getting new 
lines for his men and has been very 
helpful to a number of other manu- 
facturers in this way. 


Another and more orthodox way is 
to use a part of your advertising to 
indicate that you need manufacturers’ 
agents in some territories and will be 
glad to hear from those interested. 
Other companies use the classified ad- 
vertising columns of the daily news- 
papers in cities in which they desire 
contacts. We are not familiar enough 
with your line to be sure of this state- 
ment, but we believe Mill Supplies 
magazine is read by a very large group 
of jobbers, dealers, and agents in in- 
dustrial lines that would be interested 
in your message. 


Relative Advertising Budgets 


In your October issue on page 14, 
you give in conjunction with your 
article “Industrial Advertising Budget 
Survey Report,” a tabulation of ex- 
penditures in relation to net sales. I 
presume these figures are compiled 
from information obtained from so- 
called retail manufacturers. Our busi- 
ness is of such nature that we should 
be classified as wholesale manufactur- 
ers. In other words, we sell to other 
manufacturers almost exclusively and 
in very few instances do any direct 
selling to the ultimate consumer. It 
is my notion that the percentage of 
net sales which should be allotted for 
advertising expenditures would be dif- 
ferent for wholesale manufacturers 
than it would be for retail. Do you 
have any figures for this or any in- 
formation which would be interest- 
ing to us? If you do, 1 would apfre- 
ciate it if you will send it to me. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


Unquestionably there should be 2 
difference in the advertising budgets 
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Advertising Investment Expressed in Per Cent of Sales 


Raw Accessory Plant Plant Constr. 
Materials Products Equip. Supplies Equip 
7Co. Avg. 12Co. Avg. 49Co. Avg. 12 Co. Avg. 11 Co. Avg. 
See er 0.40 1.79 2.18 2.66 2.15 
Bon c gesscntcccns 0.49 2.22 2.24 2.49 2.00 
RPREb ssecccasccnss 0.84 2.26 2.44 3.44 2.15 
Peace avdvisesoness 0.79 2.47 2.46 3.38 2.05 
WPSR cc cccvceeceese 0.57 1.82 2.02 3.22 3.20 
Pree rr er 0.56 1.84 1.89 y = 2.24 
PROP a vccecsecsvces 0.59 1.83 1.93 2.62 
—From a “Survey of 1935 Industrial 7, Budgets.” 


Made by the N. I. A. A., Nov. 1, 1935. 





between what you call a wholesale 
manufacturer and a retail manufac- 
turer. The wholesale manufacturer 
in supplying what might be termed 
“parts of the whole industrial unit” 
usually serves a smaller number of 
companies than the so called “retail 
manufacturer” who makes a finished 
product and sells it to a wider range 
of companies. This distinction with 
regard to advertising budgets is shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. You 
will note that raw material and ac- 
cessory advertising shown in the first 
two columns are generally lower than 
that of the companies grouped in the 
last three columns. 

The table, however, does not give 
you much help because the first col- 
umn particularly refers to raw mate- 
trials which are of the common salt 
and sugar variety. There is not much 
to be said about them; the volume of 
sale is large which makes the advertis- 
ing percentage small. Some steel manu- 
facturers operate on about a one-half 
of one per cent to one and a half per 
cent basis. They make material which 
forms a part of the whole. On the 
other hand their steel is made to man- 
ufacturers’ standard specifications 
while your product has a definite 
manufactured entity which may be 
entirely different from the product of 
your competitor. 

While general summaries of adver- 
tising percentages by lines of business 
are helpful we believe it is necessary 
to determine an objective to work out 
exactly what you are trying to ac- 
complish in your advertising—who 
you are trying to reach, how many 
times a year you must reach your 
group to be effective. Pay the price 
of getting across a good message prop- 








PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS! 
Protect your most valuable assets. 
Expert service. Prompt attention. 


LESTER L. SARGENT 
Registered Patent Attorney 
1115-K 8T., N. W. Washington, D. C. 











erly presented and then see what your 
total figure comes to. 

If it is lower than the percentages 
used by other companies, and still will 
serve your purpose, there is no need to 
increase it. If it is higher than that 
of other companies, then it must be 
thoughtfully justified. For instance, 
bearing manufacturers, while only 
selling a comparatively small group of 
customers, advertise to the whole in- 
dustrial market to secure acceptance 
for their product. Of course you 
have a similar problem, in addition to 
advertising to your immediate cus- 
tomers. 

Whether you can afford to adver- 
tise to your customers’ market de- 
pends on your volume, profit margin, 
etc. 

If these remarks have not been par- 
ticularly helpful and you have any 
further direct questions, we would be 
very glad to answer them. 


Featuring Salesmen in 
Company Advertising 


I have noticed that one of the large 
oil refiners devotes a considerable part 
of its advertising schedule in one of 
the oil journals to featuring the serv- 
ices that its salesmen can render the 
buyer. Do you think this is a good 
idea? To what extent do you think 
the salesman should be promoted in 
the average industrial advertising pro- 
gram? How may it be done effec- 
tively without the use of large space 
such as this oil company is using? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 


We believe it is a helpful idea to 
feature the salesmen, particularly if 
you have salesmen who are in reason- 
ably close contact with your market. 
We believe it is a good idea to feature 
the salesmen prominently once in a 
while and then on other occasions to 
offer the services of your engineers, 
experts or salesmen as you may call 
them. One very good idea is to first 
offer to send your representative, but 
if they do not care to see the repre- 
sentative you will be pleased to send 
booklet or catalog or whatever you 
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THESE ADVERTISERS 


selected WesteRN Gas for Gas 
Industry Coverage during 1935: 


The American Brass Company 
American Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
American Gas Association 
American Gas Products Co. 
American Meter Company 
American Recording Chart Co. 
American Stove Co. 

Art Concrete Works 

The B Gas B Co. 
Barco Manufacturing Company 





The Bryant Heater Co. 

Byllesby ae 5 Sa oy oy Corp. 
The Cast Iron Pipe 

The Chaplin-Fulton Mig. ty 

The Cleveland Cooperative Stove So. 
Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co. 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co. 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corporation 
Daniel Orifice Fitting Co. 

Dearborn Chemical Company 
Denver Fire Clay Company 
a Stove Co. 


Electrogas Furnace & Mig. Co. 
Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, inc. 
Ensign Carburetor Company, Ltd. 
Estate Stove age 
Fluor Corporation, Ltd. 
——, Company 

Furnace Company 
Fredell Construction Co. 


| a Gecko _b-m Co. 
Greenlee Tool Co. 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Incorporated 








johnson Gas Appliance Co. 
ones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Kerotest Mig. Co. 

Los Angeles Gas & Electric Co. 
Linde Air Products Co. 
Memphis Natural Gas Co. 
Memphis Power & Light Co. 
Merco Nordstrom Valve Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
a Co. 

L. J. Mueller Furnace Co. 
The National-Superior Co. 
National Tube Company 
Raterat Gas Equipment, Inc. 


py A "Products Co 

Pacific Coast Gas Association, Inc. 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company 
Pacific Gas Radiator Company 
Payne Furnace & Supply Co. 
Peerless Manufacturing Corporation 
Penn Electric Switch Co. 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co. 
Pittsburgh Water Heater Co. 
Porcelain Enamel Institute, Inc. 
Pressed Steel Tank Company 
Reliance Regulator \e 

Republic Steel Corporation 
Reynolds Gas Regulator Co. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Company 
Roberts-Gordon Co. 








Co. 
San see Consolidated Gas & Elec. Co. 
M. B. Skinner Company 
Smith-Emery Company 
Spencer Thermostat Company 
The Sprague Meter Company 
Surface Combustion Corp. 
Tanner Tank yo ® 
The Texacone Compan 
United Engineers & "Cunatpactans, Inc. 
United States Pipe and Foundry Co. 
Utility Development Co. 
Ward Heater Co., Ltd. 
Lew see Engineering Co. 


Worthington omy % Machinery Co. 
John Zinzk Company 


THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 
CIRCULATION! 


WESTERN GAS 
MEMBER—ABC, ABP 


810 South Spring St. - - Los Angeles 
1064 Peoples Gas Bldg. - - Chicago 


SB ER AS Pe 
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Give the 
Advertising 
Manager 

a chanee 


M ANY an advertising manager 
is only half as useful as he could 
be Most advertising managers can 
do bigger things than they are do- 
ing. They can’t fully develop them 
selves or their employers’ opportu- 
nities as long as they have to carry 
the whole burden of planning, exe- 
cuting, producing and all the details 
of advertising 

Coupled with the right outside ad- 
vertising service organization, the 
advertising manager can develop 
new ideas and methods and have 


time for more effective sales-promo- 
tion activities The employer's 
gain is often many times the cost 


of the agency service; the advertis- 
ing manager's reward is increased 
opportunity to grow within his own 
company. 

We know, because we have a num- 
ber of clients who employ advertis- 
ing managers. We've seen our co- 
operation explode the theory of 
“taking the advertising manager's 
job”; we've seen it expand his op- 
portunities to do more important 
work We'll be pleased to show 
you how these contacts work out 
where we are employed. 


0. S. TYSON 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 
CLASS & INDUSTRIAL 
ADVERTISING 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Rochester @p Philadelphia 





may have. This would be at the end 
of the advertisement. Often a man 
who is slightly interested will men- 
tally say “No” to the first query and 
“Yes” to the second, in which case 
you will receive the inquiry and can 
send the salesman if you care to do so. 

It is dificult to promote a salesman 
in small space, particularly if you be- 
lieve you must continue to feature 
your product, as it is then question- 
able as to whether or not you should 
divide your power. 

Whenever you feature the salesman 
in your advertisement be very sure to 
make a special point of it with the 
sales manager and the sales organiza- 
tion so that they may tie in with your 
promotion. 


Gadgets for Conventions 

What is your thought with regard 
to giving out novelties at conven- 
tions? 

ADVERTISING MANAGER. 

It is dificult to answer your ques- 
tion because we are rather uncertain 
as to a “yes” or “no” answer. We 
believe that there is a great waste in- 
volved unless you are very careful. 
One idea that has proved practical is 
the distribution of a small flower 
which has good will value but also 
definite advertising value of the best 
kind. When one person greets an- 
other carrying a flower they look at 
the flowers and think of your com- 
pany. The combination of the flower 
and the celluloid pocket calendar has 
extended the influence of the single 
Great things have been ac- 
complished by advertising novelties. 
If more careful distribution could be 
arranged the value would be greater. 


flower. 





J. W. Farrell Promoted 


J. W. Farrell, formerly assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales for Youngstown 
Pressed Steel Company, Warren, O., has 
been made general manager of sales, suc- 
ceeding J. B. Montgomery, resigned. 
Frank Knecht will act as Mr. Farrell's as- 
sistant, and will also have charge otf sales 
promotion and advertising. 


Teague Retained 
For Glass Research 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company has re- 
tained Walter Dorwin Teague to conduct 
researches and design new uses of glass as 
a material for both external and internal 
decorative purposes in building con- 
struction Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc., is the agency. 


Duraloy Appoints Sanger 

Alan B. Sanger, New York, has been 
appointed by the Duraloy Company, New 
York and Pittsburgh, to handle advertis- 
ing of its chrome iron and chrome nickel 
castings. Magazines and direct mail will 


be used 





[CONTINUED FROM Pace 12] 


Reprints 


Much was written within the last 
several months about the account 
and it was confirmed to me last 
week by several of the men that a 
sheaf of about thirty or more S K F 
full page copies of reprints placed in 
the hands of their purchasing agent 
at the opportune time helped quite 
considerably in focusing their 
thoughts and attention on our prod- 
uct at a time when they were more 
or less searching around for a suit- 
able source or supply. 

I might also add that have 
been much more favorable toward 
us in the last year or so since we 
showed their product, Mr. ———, 
their president, being particularly 
friendly toward the writer since 
that time. 

The reprint has a great many prac- 
tical uses and with a little planning 
can be made to play an important role 
in promoting harmony among the ad- 
vertising, sales and engineering depart- 
ments toward the common goal of 
results for all concerned. 








Webster Heads Committee 


Forrest U. Webster, manager of mer- 
chandise sales, Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, has been appointed chairman of 
the advertising and publicity committee of 
National Electrical Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

James R. Kearney, Jr., vice-president, 
J. R. Kearney Corporation, St. Louis, has 
been appointed a member of the com- 
mittee. 


Association Names Randall 


Calcium Chloride Association, Detroit, 
has appointed the Fred M. Randall Com- 
pany, Detroit, to handle its advertising. 
Members of the group are Columbia Al- 
kali Corporation, Barberton, O.: Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Méich.; 
Michigan Alkali Company, New York; 
and Solvay Sales Corporation, New York. 


Morgan to Remington 

The Morgan Construction Company, 
Worcester, Mass., engineers and manu- 
facturers specializing in continuous rolling 
mills, producer of gas machines, combus- 
tion control apparatus and wire drawing 
machinery, has appointed Wm. B. Rem- 
ington, Inc., Springfield, Mass., to direct 
advertising. 


Dow Picks Agency 

MacManus, John & Adams, Inc., De- 
troit, for the past year in charge of adver- 
tising of the Dowell division of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich., has 
been awarded the company’s entire ac- 
count. Reginald A. Brewer is account 
executive. 


Foulds Made Vice-President 


Henry W. Foulds has been elected vice- 
president of the Permutit Company, New 
York, to correlate and direct all sales, 
promotion and advertising. 
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Maintain the 
Broader Viewpoint 


The adaptation of merchandising practices used to pro- 
mote the sale of general commodities by leading indus- 
trial marketers emphasizes the importance of industrial 
advertising and sales executives keeping well informed 
on the latest developments in the advertising field as a 


whole. 


Those who see the wisdom of being ever alert to the 
successful methods employed in the general field keep 
posted by following the latest news about them through 
the pages of The National Newspaper of Advertising— 
ADVERTISING AGE, as reported weekly by a staff of 
over 60 editorial men located in the principal merchan- 


dising centers of the country. 


Read the weekly newspaper of the advertising and sales 
promotion world to get the broader viewpoint of mer- 
chandising practice. The subscription rate is $1.00 per 
year—52 big issues. Pin a dollar bill to the coupon 


below and mail today. 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 
100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO 


ADVERTISING AGE, 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 


Here’s my dollar—send me The National Newspaper of Advertising for one year. 
DE: res 4 cb evens eben 0 ote? bawalees eadeaseres yO yee Serer ro a ee 
I oo 6s cw anne t ke Seka ae ied Liha he nde kee eee 
REE ok 6 oop in 5h0, 0 tape endes ba hebas ees thihnw as datenke Crees eaneeeebekehe ne 
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Let these two Gillette publica- 
tions carry your advertising mes- | 
sage to the men who will plan 
and supervise, as well as buy the 








necessary equipment and mate- 
rials, for assured extensive work 
programs in the HIGHWAY 
and WATER WORKS AND 
SEWERAGE fields. 


GILLETTE PUBLISHING CO. | 


400 W. Madison St.—Chicago 
155 £. 44th St—New York 






































WRITE FOR THE 
ANSWER to the alert 


advertiser's quest for a 
decidedly different and 
distinctive, sales impel- 
ling advertising medium 
to sell RATED warm air 
heating, air conditioning, 
sheet metal and roofing 
contractors. 
RATED CONTRACTORS’ 


BUYING & SELLING GUIDE 
407 So. Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 


Published as a companion to 
National Sheet Metal Contractor 
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Index 





to RESEARCH 


Useful information compiled by publishers and others, which can be secured 
without cost through “Industrial Marketing” or direct from the publishers 





No. 180. Increase Your Sales Through 
Electrical Contractors Oper- 
ating Service Shops. 

A report of a survey made by Elec- 
trical Contracting among 11,785 
“verified” electrical contractors show- 
ing that over forty-two per cent of 
them are engaged in service shop 
work. The kind of work done is 
specified and other data given to es- 
tablish the importance of the electri- 
cal contractor as a factor in the dis- 
tribution and sale of electrical equip- 
ment. 


Indicated Expenditures in 
the Petroleum Refining In- 
dustry for 1936. 

A twenty-page booklet analyzing 
cenditions and trends in the petroleum 
refining and natural gasoline industry, 
going into detail as to the needs of the 
industry in regard to specific items of 
equipment, as well as to point to the 
requirements of various types of 
processes and the number or capacity 
equivalent of each to be installed dur- 
ing the coming year. The survey 
estimates a total indicated expenditure 
of approximately $157,000,000, a sub- 
stantial increase over the 1935 total. 
Prepared by the research department 
of the Refiner and Natural Gasoline 
Manufacturer. 


No. 181. 


174. The Institutional Market. 


A study of the institutional mar- 
ket, broken down into its various 
classifications, including hospitals, 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, steamship 
companies, railroads, schools and 
others. Several factors within the 
last two years have contributed in 
making this market one of rapidly in- 
creasing importance, says The Institu- 
tional Out fitter. 


165. Lubricating Oils and Greases in 
the Coal Mining Industry. 

An analysis of the use of machine 
methods in the coal industry, the 
types of equipment used, the lubrica- 
tion practices and the lubrication 
problems as recognized by the indus- 
try. The amount of oils and greases 
by grades, and trends to grease or oil 
by typical mines according to produc- 
tion capacity is shown. The amount 
of these products consumed annually 
is also given by states. Prepared by 
Coal Age. 


145. Air Conditioning—A Simplified 
Outline of Its Markets. 

This broadside graphically illus- 
trates and explains the difference in 
types of equipment, engineering and 
in selling personnel in the industrial 
and commercial, and the residential 
fields of air conditioning. Issued by 
Heating, Piping and Air Conditioning 
and American Artisan. 


164. Power Requirements of Metal 
and Non-Metallac Mining and 
Quarrying Industries. 

A tabulation of a breakdown of the 
power requirements in the mining and 
quarrying industry, excluding coal, 
sand and gravel, oil and salt, accord- 
ing to prime movers and electric 
motors driven by purchased and gen- 
erated energy, and the number of 
electric generators used together with 
their rated output. Compiled by En- 
gineering & Mining Journal. 


146. Are You Interested in Selling A 
$200,000,000 Electrical Market? 
A booklet presenting a study of 
five important factors about the 
Western electrical market including 
expenditures for construction proj- 
ects, expansion of the electrical indus- 
try, the mobilized selling practices of 
Western power producers, the pur- 
chasing power of the territory served, 
and the profit possibilities as indicated 
by the market possibilities for electri- 
cal equipment. Prepared by Electrical 
West. 


171. Casualty Insurance on Auto- 
motive Fleets. 

This four-page mimeographed sur- 
vey, issued by Fleet Owner, is a break- 
down of a questionnaire answered by 
200 truck, bus and taxicab fleet opera- 
tors in forty-six states of the country. 
It gives a complete picture of the 
casualty insurance carried by various 
types of fleet operators, the amounts 
carried, types of insurance needed, etc., 
and also reports the results of certain 
safety activities and their effects on 
insurance rates. Since this survey is 
a national one and the replies come 
from virtually every type of industry 
operating motor vehicle fleets, it can 
be considered quite representative and 
should be a valuable source of in- 
formation to anyone interested in the 
subject. 
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| What Detroit and Youngstown Did 


YOUR CITY CAN DO! 


One of these days the National Industrial Advertisers Association will be strength- 
ened by two vigorous, ambitious chapters—Detroit and Youngstown. 


And in turn these two young chapters will be strengthened immeasurably by their 
affiliation with the N.I.A.A. There is no denying that a local industrial marketing 
or advertising association gains by the broad outlook and great prestige of a pow- 
erful national association. 


Industrial marketing, of which advertising is a vital arm, is a different business. 
Beyond the fundamentals common to all advertising effort there is little resem- 
blance between industrial marketing and consumer-goods marketing. It is in the 
former field, and the former field only, that the N.I.A.A. performs a service for 
its members that positively cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


If your city or region is industrial; if its industries market their products from in- 
dustry to industry; if these industries have sales, sales promotional or advertising 
departments—then you will do well to consider seriously the possibility of hav- 
ing an association devoted exclusively to the problems and interests of these de- 
partments. 


It can be done! It has and is being done! The nine chapters listed below evidence 
past accomplishment—thirteen years of it! Detroit and Youngstown, coming on 
fast, show what is being done and what will be done. 


We'll be glad to discuss it with you fully. If you feel the need of an industrial 
marketing association, depend on it, others in your locality de also. So you won’t 
be alone by a long shot. Shall we talk it over? 





National Industrial Advertisers Association, Inc. 


100 EAST OHIO STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
CINCINNATI CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE PITTSBURGH 


THE ONLY ASSOCIATION DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETING PROBLEMS. 
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> AN ENORMOUS MARKET 
CREDIT RATING HIGH 
READ HOW TO REACH IT 


W there are 6,602 commercial | 


Independent telephone companies in 
the U. S.—6,500 Bell exchanges; 
and in Canada there are 606 Inde- 
pendent companies and 372 Bell 
exchanges. 


@ 90% of the buying volume of all 
these companies is reached by 
TELEPHONY (a magazine es- 
tablished since 1901) with net-paid 


circulation. 


@ Every one of these companies, 
together with the name of the man- 
ager of each, is listed in TELE- 
PHONY'S DIRECTORY of the 
Telephone Industry—a complete, 
up-to-date direct-mail guide of the 
telephone field. 


@ In addition to the commercial 
telephone companies, there are 
25,000 Independent mutual tele- 
phone organizations in the U. S. 
This field is reached by RURAL 
—-* TELEPHON- 
ING. 


Whatever you have to sell, 
telephone companies probably 
use it! 

For complete market details write 


Telephony 


608 S. Dearborn St. CHICAGO, iLL. 





CALL FOR MR.) 
Advertiser 








a Cartoons put Sales 
“NN 0 
- 0 Messages Across 


with Speed, Punch and Clarity. 


Let me submit suggestion 
LEW MERRELL 


30 Nerth Dearborn — Chicago 








Complete coverage—over 30,000—reach- 
ing every Bakery Owner in the country, 
lowest rate in the field. Maintains 
complete laboratory. 

Established 1898. Member CCA 


BAKERS REVIEW 


330 W. 42nd St. 11 8S. La Salle St. 
New York City Chicago, Mlinois 


FIRST 


COMPLETE, SIMPLIFIED 
TELEPHONE 
BUYERS’ 
GUIDE 
To be issued January, 1936, as part 
of regular January issue of TELE- 
PHONE ENGINEER to over 5,000 key 
factors in telephone buying field. 


Write for information on unique features 
and for economical advertising rates. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER 


185 No. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Til. 
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ADVERTISING VOLUME FOR NOVEMBER ISSUES OF 
INDUSTRIAL, TRADE AND CLASS PAPERS 


Unless otherwise noted, all publications are monthlies 


Industrial Group Pages 
l 


935 1934 
American Architect ..... 17 21 
American Builder & Build- 

MR FE pcactavenasea 39 25 
American Machinist (bi-w) 172 127 
Architectural Forum ..... 39 32 
Architectural Record .... 38 32 
Automotive Industries (w) +90 59 
Bakers’ Helper (bi-w).... 122 98 
Brewers Journal ........ 68 62 
Brick & Clay Record..... 14 11 
Bus Transportation ...... 58 46 
Ceramic Industry ....... 27 25 
Chemical & Metallurgical 

Bnginecring ..cccccccs *219 105 
og See 61 44 
Confectioners Journal $32 32 
Construction Methods .... 46 40 
NN Fh Bice wr ac Bae 84 82 
Electrical South ......... 20 21 
Electrical West ......... 24 18 
Electrical World (bi-w).. 107 99 
Engineering & Mining 

PN ssctcteuveess’ 57 78 


Engineer News-Record (w) 137 *+187 
Factory Management & 


Maintenance .......... 98 82 
Food Industries ......... 51 51 
Heating, Piping & Air 

Conditioning ......... 49 39 
Heating & Ventilating 

DE csitacencaes 30 25 
Industrial Power ........ 47 33 
The Inland Printer....... 47 38 
The Iron Age (w)....... $270 +255 
Machine Design ........ 33 30 
DRO cencectucvces 131 102 
Manufacturing Confec- 

CO én cts cdavececes 27 25 
Marine Engineering & 

Shipping Age ........ 44 34 
Mass Transportation ..... 15 12 
Metals & Allloys......... 39 38 
BE © POCO. cc ccccces 78 75 
Mill Supplies ........... 64 54 
Modern Machine Shop... 116 $2 
National Petroleum News 

CWP concesescecessese 101 *101 
Nationa! Provisioner (w). 7121 101 
Oil & Gas Journal (w)... 206 189 
The Paper Industry...... 45 39 
Paper Trade Journal (w). t95 +110 
.. ££... Fee 31 22 
OB ere 29 28 
Pl nicank cen aele da eeis 121 107 
Power Plant Engineering. . 59 55 
POE ctneenneveketan *81 "76 
Railway Age (w)........ *+174 117 


Business Papers Show 
Advertising Increases 


@ NEARING the end of the year, all 
classes of business papers continue to 
show increases in advertising volume 
over a year ago. For November, sixty 
papers in the industrial group gained 
630 pages over November 1934 issues, 
an increase of 17.08 per cent. For the 
first eleven months, the gain was 16.48 
per cent; 47,407 pages having been 
carried this year against 40,699 pages 
a year ago, an advance of 6,708 pages. 

The early automobile shows influ- 
enced the trade group, as represented 
by eighteen papers, by boosting the 
volume 41.2 per cent for the month 


Pages 
1935 1934 
Railway Purchases & Stores 41 41 
Road & Streets.......... 28 29 
eOGe FUOUBES 2. i cecscce 35 35 
Southern Power Journal... 31 30 
 £ BRS eee *167 *121 
Telephony (w) ......... +182 65 
Telephone Engineer ..... 22 22 
Textile World .......... 138 117 
Water Works & Sewerage. 17 15 
Welding Engineer ...... 25 18 
ET En borane Con 29 26 
The Wood-Worker ...... 30 35 
We. cdkaces duiwenenes 4.318 3,688 
Trade Group 
American Artisan ....... 35 26 
American Druggist ...... 59 79 
American Exporter ...... 169 146 
Automobile Topics (w)...  *87 44 
Automobile Trade Journal. “" " 
Automotive Daily News 
SPORE. snencdaw ens *132 20 
Building Supply News.... 15 11 
Commercial Car Journal.. 60 27 
Domestic Engineering .... 79 64 
Farm Implement News 
SE:  caewhenssepeea 61 32 
Hardware Age (bi-w).... 102 82 
Jewelers’ Circular — The 
PONMEE sesccausiscs 70 §63 
rR ee 195 101 
National Grocer Bulletin. . 28 22 
Plumbing & Heating Trade 
DOE nccccusesicses 55 42 
Southern Automotive Jour- 
Ree er 46 45 
Southern Hardware ..... 41 31 
Sporting Goods Journal... 26 18 
TE. cua aw ee ets 1,333 944 
Class Group 
American Funeral Director 58 45 
American Restaurant .... 45 31 
Dental Survey .......... 78 78 
Hospital Management .... 17 22 
National Underwriter (w) 114 100 
Co SEE sedacetaee 99 115 
Trafic World (w).....-- t761 58 
WE ane hikvuneoe vows 472 449 





*Includes Special issue. 
*Five issues. 
tLast issue estimated. 
**Does not include Confectioners News. 
SJewelers Circular only. 
‘Includes Metropolitan Section. 


ever a more normal November a year 
ago; the additional pages amounted to 
389. Likewise, for the period to date 
the increase reached 16.34 per cent— 
12,030 pages this year compared to 
10,340 pages in the eleven-month 
period of 1934, or 1,690 additional 
pages of business. 

The class group of seven papers con- 
tinued to show strength with a gain 
of twenty-three pages for November 
issues over a year ago, slightly more 
than five per cent. Including Novem- 
ber issues, the year’s business to date 
amounted to 5,042 pages, against 
4,962 for the similar period of 1934, a 
gain of eighty pages, or nearly two 
per cent. 
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Is advertising figured in your 1936 production plans? 


N the manufacture of goods, industry has 
achieved marvels of low-cost production 
by the use of highly specialized machines 
and tools. But industry has not always kept 
pace in the efficient application and most 
economical use of the available tools for 


selling. 


Are you applying modern manufacturing 
methods and thinking to the mass produc- 


tion of sales? 


Advertising is one of the many tools of sell- 
ing. It is a highly specialized tool which can 
be made to play a definite part in the mass 
production of orders. Its place in the selling 
picture can and should be determined just as 


exactly and methodically as is the place of the 


lathe, the multiple-drilling machine, the con- 
veyor or any other device in the factory’s 
production line. It is not claimed that it can 
do the whole selling job, any more than one 
machine can do the whole production job. 
But it is an established fact, that advertising, 
properly used as a production tool, can lower 


the cost of producing sales. 


McGraw-Hill, with twenty-one business, in- 
dustrial and trade papers, and backed by over 
half a century of publishing experience, can 
bring you substantial, worthwhile help in de- 
termining just where and how advertising 
can be used to produce maximum results in 
your 1936 program for marketing industrial 


products or services. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Chemical & Metallurgical 
Engineering 

Coal Age 

Construction Methods 


American Machinist 
Aviation 

Bus Transportation 
Business Week 


Electrical West 
Electrical World 
Electronics 

Engineering and Mining 
Electrical Merchandising Journal 


Engineering News-Record Power 

Factory Management and Product Engineering 
Maintenance Radio Retailing 
Food Industries Textile World 
Metal and Mineral Markets Transit Journal 
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Modernization Marches On| 


Creating New Markets in the Textile Industry— 
Changing Old Ones. 


Business demands that plants be equipped with the most modern machinery moné 
can buy. All of the spending for proper replacement, which should have been spread over four years, is now being ri 
leased with current textile improvement. The manufacturer of equipment for textile plants wants to direct his adve; 
tising not only to the active field but to that part of the field most active. 


Y ard-Sticks of Market Importance and Buying Power 


COTTON CONSUMPTION 


1934 RAW FIBRE CONSUMPTION 
FOR 34 YEARS 
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he textile charts tell the story of the 
industry—the great predominance of cotton textiles and 
of the Southern territory. 


The chart in red tells the story of COTTON’S circula- 
tion—how it parallels the activity and buying power—how it blankets the South, where 70% of the total U. S. textile _ 


fiber is consumed, and where 75% of all new textile construction is concentrated. A 


COTTON, published for 37 years in the heart of the Southern textile mill district, covers the textile industry of the 
United States with a paid circulation greater than that of any other publication, reaches the largest number of buyers ~~ 
(officials, managers, superintendents and operating executives). 


For the textile industry, u 


COTTON 


(SERVING THE TEXTILE INDUSTRIES) 
GRANT BUILDING ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Published by 
W. R. C. SMITH PUBLISHING CO. 

Also Publishers of 
Southern Power Journal, Southern Automotive Journal, 
Electrical South, Southern Hardware 
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